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The Stories of the Holy Bible 
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CREATED AND DEVELOPED BY MARYKNOLL SISTERS 













A Wonderful New Idea... 
Thrilling Stories Your Youngsters Want, 
And You Want For Them! 


Hundreds of stories in all from the 
Old and New Testaments illustrated with 
over 600 pictures in glowing full color! 


OW your youngsters can have the kind of fascinating 
reading they reach for so eagerly . . . specially 
written to give them a healthy outlet for youthful high 
spirits and to deepen their love and understanding of 
their Catholic heritage. 

Each colorful issue of CRUSADE holds a treasure of tradition 
... Surrounding young readers with a world of living faith. 
The immortal stories of the Old Testament .. . The Creation 
... the stories of Abraham—Joseph—Moses. Stories about 
Daniel and the Lions... 
David and Goliath! 

The New Testament 
stories are beautiful ac- 
counts of the coming of 


SEE how the Egyptians, under tt 
grew ealous of the tribes wh 
and made them slaves instead of free. hapr 


e new Pharao, 
4 r 


Our Savior . . . stories 
about His Blessed 
eZ; Mother... the Apostles 


... how Our Lord grew 

up...His Miracles...His 

hetrayal, death, and 
Resurrection. 
Your Child Takes An Active Part... 

It’s as if these delightful Maryknoll Sisters took your young- 

sters’ hands, and led them to distant lands and ancient days 

. to visit the birthplace of Our Lord . . . to stand fearlessly 





with Samson as he conquers the Philistine army, single 
handed . . . to look on—spellbound—as Josue crumbles the 


walls of Jericho! 

Your youngsters share the astonishment of the wedding 
guests at Cana, where Our Lord turned great jugs of water 
into delicious wine. They witness the miracle of the 
and the fishes ... watch Him calm a turbulent sea. . 
Him on His triumphal return to 
Palm Sunday. 


loaves 
. follow 
Jerusalem on the first 


The First Copy—Almost a Gift! 


CRUSADE comes to you printed on fine white vellum book 
paper, with durable linen-finish bindings that take lots of 
hard wear. The first issue is yours for the introductory price 
of only 10¢ — almost a gift! 

After you've seen this first copy—and we guarantee you'll 
be delighted with the beauty and charm of the stories—your 
child will receive a ne w copy every 10 days. There are 20 
issues In all, and only 35¢ each, CRUSADE is a bargain i in good 
reading that cannot be duplicated at any price! 


You may CANCEL ANY TIME and pay only for copies 
actually received. Open a bright new world for some 
happy youngster. Mail enrollment Certificate NOW! 
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MAIL Enrollment Certificate TODAY! 
SEND ONLY 10¢ 
FOR THE FIRST TRIAL COPY 


Bere, Se Pe 6: 
Pay Only for Copies Actually Received 
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On a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
Sisters Juliana and Chaminade fol. 
lowed in the footsteps of Our Savior 
also visiting many Old Testament 
scenes. In such authentic and tradi. 
tional surroundings, they wrote these 
wonderful Bible Stories 


reerey 
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Actual Size about 81/," 
x 37. Every page 
printed in full color on 
heavyweight book pa. 
\ per. Covers are linen. 
\ finish, can be cleaned, 





SEE Noe leaving the Ark after 
the waters have subsided 





SEE the arriw 


al of the Holy 


Family in Egyptto savethelne 
Herod. 


fant Jesus from King 


Imprimatur: 
ri! rancis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 





The Title “CRUSADE” 


comes from the Holy War 
Crusades waged by the 
faithful of Europe during 
the Middle Ages to restore 
the Holy Land to Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic 
Church. This new Crusade 
is to restore good reading 
to its rightful place in the 
hearts and minds of all 
young Catholics. 


SEE Jesus teaching the people 
from Peter's boat. Never had 
any man spoken to them with 
such sweetness 


Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 





SEE how God answers Elias’ 
prayers with a bolt of lightning 
while pagan priests look or nin 
amazement 
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FREE GIFT. e e Asa special present, we will send you a 


beautiful miniature Thorned Head of Our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. This was designed specially for us by the famed 
wood-carvers of Oberammergau, the Alpine villagers whose 
portrayal of the Passion of Our Lord every ten years attracts 
visitors from all over the world. This exquisite memento is 
yours to keep entirely FREE in any case, 


His Holiness, Pope Pius Xil Urges 
illustrated Bible Stories for Children} 


‘God grant that the 
child’s clear eyes may 


NOW IN OVER 
190,000 CATHOLIC HOMES 


Read what grateful readers 1 r 

all over the country be fixed on beautiful 

: ~° . pictures and that his 

are saying about CRUSADE — laebaaakenienn aanne 
“Barbara Jo watches the mail every 





ory may be nourished 
day for her next issue.” by beautiful stories 
—Mrs. S.R., Illinois without any foolish- 


ness to the freshness of his soul. 
And rather than offer him fanta- 
sies, which are sometimes ridicu- 
lous, why not illustrate for him and 
comment on some of the marvelous 
stories of that treasure of humanity 
and poetry, the Bible?” Pius PP. XII 


“Very good reading for the grown- 
ups, too. I enjoy every word of it.” 
—Mrs. H.C., Michigan 
“Congratulations on your ‘Crusade’ 
to bring the Bible stories to our 

Catholic children.” 
—Rev; T.G.H., California 








©1956, John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 37 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB THAT GIVES 
YOU ALL THESE 

BENEFITS: 


@ Free enrollment premium 
@ Free book dividends 


@ Substantial savings on 
ee 
in your home! 


Typical Recent Selections 
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We make this offer solely to acquaint you with 
the wonderful advantages of belonging to 
America’s largest exclusively Catholic book 
club. All you need do to get this beautiful 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS is fill out and 
mail to us the membership coupon at the 
bottom of this page. Your only obligation as 
a member will be to purchase four Foundation 
books in the next twelve months. You may 
cancel your membership at any time after 
buying four books. 


THIS IS HOW THE BOOK CLUB WORKS 
Each month, from the finest Catholic books 
of leading publishers, Foundation editors 
select the outstanding title and describe it 
fully in the Forecast, the illustrated magazine 
you receive without charge. They also describe 
other worthwhile new Catholic books to keep 
you abreast of the very latest publications and 
give you plenty of titles from which to make 
alternate or additional choices. 


YOU TAKE ONLY THE BOOKS YOU WANT 

If you want the selection of the month, you 
do nothing and it comes to you automatically. 
If you do not want it, you simply send back 
the convenient rejection card. You need never 
take a book you don’t want. In a year’s time 
you have more than 100 new Catholic titles 
from which to choose. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 
For each four books you decide to take, you 
receive a valuable free book dividend worth 
up to $6.00 and chosen for you from our 
ever-expanding lists. Your alternate selections 
also count toward these free book dividends. 


with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


LIVES 


OF THE 


SAINTS 


COMPLETELY NEW 
GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


HANDY-SIZED, 4%" x 6%” 


A SAINT'S BIOGRAPHY FOR 
EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


MAROON IMITATION LEATHER 
COVER WITH GOLD STAMPING 


INCLUDES EVERYONE’S 
PATRON SAINT 


Herel why we make this offer! 


REGULAR HIGH-QUALITY PUBLISHERS’ EDITIONS 
All books offered are brand new, highest qual- 
ity publishers’ editions, and the ones you 
select are sent on five days’ approval. Monthly 
selections are never more than $3.00, even 
though the retail price may be higher. Some 
are priced as low as $2.00. Your savings over 
a year’s time (counting free books) may 
amount to as much as 50%! 


THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 

Best of all for you as a Catholic, each Founda- 
tion book is guaranteed to be fit reading for 
you and your Catholic family. Whether it be 
a novel, biography, saint’s life, spiritual read- 
ing, or other popular title of current interest, 
each Foundation book will contribute sub- 
stantially and enjoyably to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





You may enter my name as a member of The 
Catholic Literary Foundation and send me as my 
FREE enrollment gift the new LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
(shown above). | understand that my only obliga- 
tion will be to buy four Foundation books in the 
next 12-month period, and that a free book divi- 
dend will be sent to me after purchase of every 
fourth book. | may cancel my membership at any 


time after buying four books. (S-10-56) 

Mr () 

BN. CR eo cacunecanseccn+ékeus cnasovenceersees 

Miss () (Please print) 

Address ....+. Poocccccccccccccccccececeseceseee 

City. .cccccccccccccccece Zone.... State......++. 
Age, if 

Occupation. ...ccccsccccccccccces under 21...... 1 
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(This offer good only in U. S., Poss., and Canada) 




















For Your 


Christmas Greetin id) 





Use 
= | Christi d. 
| an | ristian Caras 
) fox the LORD Yes, the kind of cards made by the Benedictine 
> 4 is boan to us monks: artistic, simple, beautiful. Each card 
has a French fold and many have deckled edge 
a Printed on highest quality Teton Text paper, 
Folded size 4Vo" x 6Yai" Yet Price 1 so any person can afford them. Praise 
for these Christian cards has come from coast 
to coast 
Vhe cards are really beautiful and unusual. I've been looking for such card 


i long time (Ventnor, N, J ) 


B ./ 
As alway your cards are so beautiful and ex ( ‘ Yr 
pressive of the true meaning of Christmas. It's a | / 
lelight to order the m. (Kansas City ) The Q Ay) 
Cards are magnificent! So proud to send them | | y 


(Los Angeles) A real pleasure to discove ri 
& real pleasut liscover Pa) iA 


your cards (( hicago ) Most liturgically your 
beautiful and artistically tasteful ( Loutsiana ). { EedDeMpTIONn 


'S AT HAND 











NAMES IMPRINTED, MODERATE COST 


Folded Size, 412" x 64%" 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Pe A pree ois Bsr vat BOX 25, CONCEPTION, MO. 
Or, Ask Your Local Dealer 
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CATHEDRAL FOLDING CHAIRS 
vy”. ~, PERFECT FOR OVERFLOW MASSES 


If you have an overcrowded condition in your church 
the Parish Hall can be quickly and easily converted 
for Mass by using the CLARIN Cathedral Kneeler 
Chair. This chair gives you dignified seating and 
kneeling equipment with practically no additional 
cost to your budget. That’s because the Cathedral 
Kneeler Chair is actually two chairs in one 

1. Fullfills seating and kneeling requirements 

for Mass and chapel use. 2. Serves as a 

regular folding chair, with the kneeler in the 

“up” position, for social functions. It’s 

a convenient, economical way to solve 

your seating and kneeling requirements 
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| Unequalled 10 YEAR GUARANTEE! 
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I am more than surprised with your re 
action to the exposé people in your edj 
torial entitled: “The Editor Talks Back” 
in the August issue of ‘THr SIGN. 





\n insignificant individual like myself 
can not attempt to advise or enlighten you 
“ i 


on the terrific struggle going on between | 
those who would help Christ and those who 


are purposely or unwittingly helping the | 


forces of Anti-Christ. 


Cyrit A. Weyprecut | fron 


CLEVELAND, Onlo 


I certainly did not like your editorial, 
It is your privilege to believe what you 
want, but if you study things more closely 
you will find that these people who have 
written about what is happening to Amer 
ica are closer to the truth than you think, 

As long as I’ve told you what I didn't 
like, I will now tell you what I liked. The 
article “Peace for Palestine,” by Alfred M, 
Lilienthal, is one of the best I have read 
on that) subject 

Mrs. A. SHEAHAN 
CHicaco, ILL. 


lam writing in defense of Condé McGin- 
ley. He is my friend faithful and true— 
but you say, Brutus—he is an anti-Semite. 


I know he is a devout Catholic, and I say 
devout advisedly. 

You may feel now you have no inten 
tion of publishing a milk-and-water maga 
zine, but I intend to stick along to see your 
“alleged” courage and intelligent fight. 

EDWARD J. CAROLAN 





RoseLLe Park, N. J 


I must take issue with you in regard to 
the way you have described Condé Mc 
Ginley, Gerald L. K. Smith. I surely believe 


they are trying as best they can to save this 
U.S.A. I think I know what the Jews are 
doing to us and if we save ourselves we can 
take no milk-toast measures. 

Mrs. M. Litre 
Burrato, N. ¥ 


I was surprised to read of your refer 
ence to Gerald L. K. Smith as one of “such 
characters” (August, p. 8). I have been 
receiving his magazine The Cross and the 
Flag for some time and never have I read 
anything that was not pro-American and 
anti-Jew, Zionists, Communism, 

In my humble opinion I consider Smith 
one of the most fearless Americans. . 
MaArK L. Morrison 

BRIGHTON, MAss. 


THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and 


published at UNION CITY, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers, (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Subscrip 
tion price $3.00 per year, in advance; single copies, 25¢ 
Canada, $3.00 a year. Foreign $3.50 per 3 r. Entered 
Second Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post 

, J under the Act of March 3 

1H7f Accepted for mailir at special rates of postage 
provided for in Par, 4—Sec. 538 Act of May 2 1925 
Vol 16, No i] 














From your editorial in the August Issue 
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si assue 
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ited, and 
2assionist 
Subscrip- 


j gather you consider absolutely ridicu- 
jus and unrealistic the claim that “in 
ffteen years at most—the Reds will have 
taken over America,” and that such “bogey | 
man stuff” is for the morons. Just don’t} 
e too sure, Father. 


H. M. LaypEen 
lvew York, N. Y. 

Your editorial for August has just come 
After reading it, it is im 
possible for any man with a healthy atti- 
ude toward Catholic Action not to reply, 
and difficult to reply with restrained indig 
ee" an attitude 

munism by an editor of a Catholic maga- 


iy my attention. 





at such toward Com 


une. . 
Have you not heard times without num- 
er that Communists receive more 


those like yourself and your 
Jesuit buddies of America, constantly coun- 





aid 


fron who, 


sl and compromise with their efforts and 
ltheir aims, even to the extent of holding up 
i public criticism the most courageously 
outstanding Catholic man of our day—and 
{{ mean Clarence Manion. 

James A. WEIs 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO. 

Congratulations on your intelligent and 
courageous editorial in the August 
it was really heartening to read. 

Iam especially pleased with your state- 
ment that ‘THe SicN will never 
milk-and-water” magazine. Good. Your 
| to give the Catholic 
answer to the problems of our day. This 
youu have done well. It because this 
fa that I am a subscriber. 

FREDERICK 


issue. 


become a 


main purpose is 


is of 


P. MIANO 
ve m.. ¥. 

The editorial, ‘““The Editor ‘Talks 
Back,” (August) by Father Gorman 
real charity in thought here “at home” 
and the really all-embracing questionnaire 
on “Internationalism”’ 
abroad. 


Was 


{ 


was real charity 
Mrs. Josep A, GrRARDI, Sr. 


Fire ISLAND, N. Y. 
The 


same 


| It really did my heart good to read “ 
jEditor ‘Talks Back.” I have felt that 
nauseous feeling all around me; I thought 
But, as you say, the consid- 
erable ignorance of Catholic social teaching 


it was just me. 


fis too much in evidence in all walks of 
life. . 

Mrs. A. STRAUB 
) North HIGHLANDS, CALIF. 


— 


That editorial page of this month 
strikeouts 


all the way. ‘There are 
jcolumnists, writers, radio and TV ‘experts’ 
who couldn't be your bat boy. They 
haven't got the guts to write the true 
stories. And, there are some on the pro 
Red side. Keep on throwing strikes, 


Father, as the pro-Reds have one foot in 
the bucket all the time. 
Joseru G,. Hur.ey 


New Haven, Conn. 


Iam nineteen years old and have been 
leading THe Sicn for a long time. I really 


foos, ) “JOY every article in it and have to say I 


fam quite pleased to see you have finally 


FREE 
VITAMIN 


MINERALS AND AMINO ACID 





25 Proven Inyredients— 
11 Vitamins (including 








RETAIL 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 
Safe High Potency 
Nutritional Formula 
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Blood-Building B,2 and VALUE ckach Dally C. F. 
® ° ® apsule Contains: 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, $500 | Frnt 
e . or "OP I'm; 
Choline, Inositol | owe oe 
1,000 U SP Units 
Vitamin C 7 5 me. 
Vitamin B, 5 mg. 
Vitamin Bo 2.5 mg. 
Vitamin Be 0. 5 mg. 
Vitamin By. 1 mcg. 
Niacin Amide 40 meg. 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 mg. 
Vitamin E 21.U 
Folic Acid 0.5 mg 
INOW YOURS FREES. 
Phosphorus 58 mg. 
To prove to you the remarkable advantages of the ee ae oaeae 
Vitasafe Plan . we will send you, without charge, a Copper 0.45 mg 
30-day free supply of high-potency VITASAFE C.F. euieenom co 
CAPSULES so you can discover for yourself how much —, 0.075 mg. 
healthier, happier and peppier you may feel after a few — etme 
days’ trial! Just one of these capsules each day supplies ee 3 mg. 
your body with over twice the minimum adult daily Bitartrate 31.4 me. 
requirement of Vitamin B; and the full concentration Inositol | 15 mg. 
a . 7 di-Methionine 10 mg. 
recommended by the National Research Council for the - 

. cs a “ nereg = : Compeare this 
other four important vitamins! Each capsule contains formula with 
the amazing Vitamin B:.—one of the most remarkably any other! 
potent nutrients science has yet discovered—a vitamin 
that actually helps strengthen your 
blood and nourish your body organs. oe eee ee a 


POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 


There is no mystery to vitamin potency. As 
you probably know, the U.S. Government strictly 
controls each vitamin manufacturer and requires 
the exact quantity of each vitamin and mineral 
to be clearly stated on the label. This means 
that the purity of each ingredient, and the sani- 
tary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means 
that when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
you can be sure you’re getting exactly what the 
label states...and that you’re getting pure 
ingredients whose beneficial effects have been 
proven time and time again! 


WHY WE WANT YOU TO TRY 
A 30-DAY SUPPLY — FREE! 

We offer you this 30-day free trial of valuable 
VITASAFE C.F. CAPSULES for just one rea- 
son. So many persons have already tried them 
with such astounding results...so many people 
have written in telling us how much better they 


Fill Out This 


absolutely convinced that you, too, may experi- 
ence the same feeling of health and well-being 
after a similar trial. In fact, 
that we're willing to back 
with our own money. Y<¢ 
for the vitamins! All the cost and all the risk 
are ours. A month’s supply of similar vitamin 
capsules would ordinarily $5.00 retail. 


we're so convinced 
up our convictions 
don’t spend a penny 


cost 


AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES 
VITAMIN PRICES IN HALF! 


With your free vitamins you will also receive 
complete details of an amazing new plan that 
provides you regularly with all the Vitamins and 
minerals you will need. This Plan actually en- 
ables you to receive a 30-day supply of vitamins 
every month, regularly, safely and factory fresh 
for exactly $2.00—or 60% lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 
DECIDE NOW-—-you are under no obligation to 
buy anything from us whatsoever. To get your 
free 30-day supply and learn all about this amaze 
ing new Plan, be sure to send us the coupon toe 
day—the supply is limited. 
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Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about these securities which 
[] I now own (please give num- 

ber of shares), or which... 


[] I am now considering buying 























I should like to have your recom- 

mendations for the investment of 

$ __. My objective is 
[] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 4%-5%, or 
[_] Increase in value 

Name 

Address 

City & State 

Just fill in and mail to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department TS-1 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 107 Cities 











done a little talking back (August, page 8). 
I have often wondered how long you'd let 
some people make a “bad impression” of 
themselves. 

LEONA S. GRAMM 
N. Dicuron, Mass. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


When I read the article in your August 
issue entitled “The Church and Interna 
tionalism” L was shocked beyond words. 

If you wish to promote your own politi 
cal beliefs, that is your privilege; however, 
you are not privileged to force your po 
litical beliefs down the throats of you 
faithful readers under the contention that 
said beliefs are those of the Catholic 
Church 

Phe doctrine of Brotherly Love is based 
on the voluntary love and kindness exist 
ing between individuals It can, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be used to sup 
port the doctrine of foreign aid, etec., inso 
much as said is a transaction between na 
tions and the individual is forced to pay 
taxes to support it whether he favors it or 
not 

MicHarL P. Byrp 
Newark, N. J. 


I've written a separate letter to 
Father Cronin and you will please forward 
my letter to him and refund balance of 
cur subscription 
Father Cronin’s article (“The Church 
and Internationalism”’) is one of the most 
deliberately confusing and yet self-satisfied 
bits of opinion T've vead in all of the many 
Catholic and American Journals we sub 
SCTIDE to and read. 
Mr. & Mrs. ALLEN CAIN 
Murpock, MINN. 


It seems to me Father Cronin’s answer to 
“Could a Catholic be a Pacifist?” is a fan 
cry from the full Catholic viewpoint. 

That all wars are immoral” may be a 
view of some pacifists, but it is not the 
view of all pacifists, specifically some Catho 
lic pacifists 

I think Our Lord gave the answer 
whether or not a Catholic may be a pacifist, 
when He told Peter to put the sword back 
into the scabbard. 

Hazen L. Orpway 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Congratulations on the splendid inte 
view with John F. Cronin, S. S. “The 


Church and Internationalism.” ‘This point 


y point answer has long been needed. 
These are the very questions I so often 
micet from Protestants, Jews, and Catholics, 
both clergy and laity. . . The August 
article gives the concise answers. It is a 
real service. It is the best complete out 
line of Catholic principles I have come 
across 

Ihe Detroit Council on Peace Educa 
tion, made up of many various groups, in 
cluding civic and religious, labor, and 
racial, pacifists, and some with possible 
Zionist leanings, is having a Fall Workshop 
io air various views. Fr. Cronin’s answers 
will be invaluable in presenting the Catho- 
Lic position, 

JOSEPHINE SCHADEN 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


Di rrorr, MIcH. 
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a middle course between ex- 
cessive realism and exaggerated sym- 
bolism . . .’’—Mediator Dei 
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We are particularly impressed by 


your recent question and answer serig 
“The Church and Internationalism,” fo 
cxample. 


May we ask if you plan to continue th 
series along with other problem-situatioy 
questions? . . 

Mrs. MARGUERITE CLapx 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Congratulations for your article in the 


August issue of THe Sicn: “The Church 
and Internationalism” by Father Cronin 
5. $.1 

Mrs. HeLene E. FROe cue 


Ripcewoop, N. J. 


DALI’S CHRIST (CONT’D) 


I would like to have a reproduction of 
the painting entitled “Christ of St. John 
of the Dali, 
19 of your July, 1956 issue. 

Mary 


Cross,” by which is on page 


Cousiy 
BATON Rouce, La. 

Father 
“The Cross and 


ili’s, “Christ of 


Ever since I read Weaver's fine 


article, 
LD: 


Temptation,” and 
St. John the 
July, p. 45) I have wanted 3 
size copy. — Is way of 

a colored copy fit for framing? 
Rev. W. J. Quintay 


saw of 
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there 


picture any 


getting 
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Art Educa- 


l 4% x we 
Catholic 
York. 


A color reproduction can 
for S3.00 
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THE CROSS AND PRAYER 





the issue 


ticle entitled 


In \ugust 


there is an ar 
‘The Cross and Praver,” wr 


der which appears a picture of our Blessed 


Lord, His hands folded in prayer and af 
look of intense sorrow on His Holy Fac] 
I'm wondering if this picture may be ob-| 
tained in color. It seems it would be a 
wonderful picture for meditation during 
prayer. 

Mrs. C. R. MICHArt 
REEDSBURG, WIS. 


' 
Can you tell me, please, where this 


picture can be obtained. 


ALVIN SAUVE 





Farco, N. D. 

On page 51 of the August issue of youry 
magazine there is a picture of Our Saviour; 
which I think is beautiful. Will you pleas 
tell me the name of the artist and where 1} 
could get a good copy of this picture? 

Mrs. Joun J. Bake 
PHILA., PA. 
The picture is the “Ecce Homo” of onal 
Metsyso. We regret we have no information 
about obtaining individual reproductions 


SNOWSHOES 


I always read THE SicN with great inter} 
est. I am now suggesting a slight correc} 
tion. In the August issue, page 11, “Tech 
nology vs. the Eskimo” you have two errald} 
salva reverentia. 

You speak of the Eskimo snowshoe and 
a bit later of the ice-igloo of the Eskimo} 


. . =o ; 
(Continued on page 78) 
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1 Ports of Call 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Ormandy, conduc- 
tor. 6 popular works— 
Bolero, Espana, Pa- 
vane, Escales, etc. 

2 The Voice 

Frank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


3 King of Swing; Vol. t 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio 
Quartet. Riding High, 
‘Moonglow—9 more. 


4 My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. 


6 Mendelssohn: 
iolin Concerto 
Tchaikovsky: 

Violin Concerto 

Prancescatti, violin; 

N. Y. Philharmonic, 

Mitropoulos, conduct. 


61 Love Paris 
Michel Legrand and 
Orch. play La Vie En 
Rose, Paris—12 more. 
7 Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Love Walked In, 
The Duke—5 more. 


8 Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American in Paris. 


9 Saturday Night Mood 
Dance music by 12 
bands—Jimmy Dorsey, 
Sammy Kaye, etc. 


10 Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 5 
Mozart: 
Symphony No, 40 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 
11 Music of Jerome 
Kern 


Andre Kostelanetz and 


his Orchestra play 20 © 


Kern favorites. 
K, Ambassador Satch 
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Armetrong’ and 
strong an 
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12” Columbia @ records. We make this unique offer 
to introduce you to the money-saving program of the 
Columbia @ Record Club. . . a program that selects for 
you each month the greatest works in every field of Ls 
music—performed by the worlds finest artists and bril- i 4 
liantly reproduced on Columbia @ records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
To enjoy the benefits of the Club’s program and to 
receive your 3 records free—mail the coupon, indicating 
which of the four Club divisions best suits your musical 
taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies. 
Each month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
which describes the current selections in all four divi- 
sions. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
for your division. You may also take records from the 
other Club divisions. This unique advantage assures you 
the widest possible choice of recorded entertainment 
Or you may tell us to send you NO record in any month. 
Your only obligation is to accept as few as 4 selections 
from the almost 100 that will be offered during the next 
12 months, and you may cancel membership at any time 
thereafter. The records you want are mailed and billed 
to you at only $3.98 plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 
The 3 records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance” 
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165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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circle the corresponding numbers here) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 


and enroll me in the following Division of the Club. 
(check one box only) 


00 Classical DO Listening and Dancing 
(0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 0 Jazz 


Each month you will send me the Columbia ¢@j Record Club Magazine which 
describes the records offered in all four Club divisions. I have the privilege 
of accepting the monthly selection in the divisicn checked above, or any other 
selection described, or none at all. My only obligation is to accept a minimum 
of four records in the next 12 months at the regular list price plus a small 
mailing charge. After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free Bonus record 
for every two additional records I purchase. If not delighted with member- 
ship, I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 





famous Columbia @ catalog—just like those shown here. 
Because you are given a Columbia @ record free for each 








two records you purchase from the Club, your membership a alana neonate eae (Please Print) 
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at once. You must be delighted with membership or you City Zone State 
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records within 10 days. 


If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 
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For the first time in a new, amazing Part | is the work of Walter Farrell, 
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for everyone. A book that belongs in every lil were written by Martin J. Healy, S.T.D., 
home. Theology for the layman. The full story professor of theology and master of clear 
of God and Man. explanation. 
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The Thinking Catholic 


OU can’t tell a Catholic from his neighbor 

by the style of his hat or the cut of his coat 

or the baseball team he roots for. But you 
should be able to distinguish him by the principles 
he holds and by his outlook on the world. 

The Catholic has the Sacred Scriptures and the 
teachings of the Church to provide principles of 
action. He has the declarations of the popes, espe- 
cially the Encyclicals, as well as the whole body of 
Catholic social principles expounded by specialists, 
to help him apply these teachings to his daily life. 

Since the Catholic recalls the parable of the Good 
Samaritan and understands the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, he is inclined toward an 
international outlook. He knows that Christian 
charity isn’t limited by national boundaries, nor 
can it exclude Jew or Gentile, Russian or Amer- 
ican, black or white. He is naturally inclined to 
favor organized efforts for international co-opera- 
tion. While loving and serving his own country, 
he dislikes chauvinism and is nauseated by the rau- 
cous boasts and constant flag-waving of the extreme 
nationalists. 

Such a person advocates generosity to less favored 
nations—even if it means fewer good roads and 
Cadillacs for himself. He believes we should wel- 
come refugees, whatever their national origin or 
the color of their skin. He condemns efforts to 
segregate the Negro as an implicit denial of the 
Faith and an affront to the Son of God who shed 
His blood for all of us without distinction. 

The kind of Catholic we're writing about has 
distinct ideas on the sacred character of the indi- 
vidual and on the rights and duties of the state. 
He is a middle-of-the-roader, avoiding the extremes 
of socialism and excessive individualism. 

He believes in the right of workers to organize 
in unions. Since recent popes have spoken clearly 
and definitely on the subject in teaching the uni- 
versal Church, he may not believe otherwise. 

The Catholic has very strict standards, however, 
for union officials, since they are so largely respon- 
sible for the material well-being of workingmen. 
In fact, he looks on them as men performing an 
almost sacred function and he demands of them 
higher standards of morality than those of the 
ordinary citizen. 
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The true Catholic doesn’t vote for a candidate r | 
jiow u 


simply because he is a Catholic. In fact, he js 
stricter on him than on the non-Catholic, because 
the Catholic should follow a rigid code of morality | Politi 
and gives scandal when he doesn’t. He is ashamed | ofthe: 
of those politicians, ward heelers, party leaders, 
and machine bosses who have grown rich at the }portant 
public expense while posing as Catholics to attract }!¢ ¢° 
the “Catholic vote.” both h 
The Catholic believes that the heat of a political poe 
campaign is no excuse for lying, that graft is sinful, i, 
and doubly sinful in a Catholic because of scandal, |. 
that a man who accepts an unnecessary job as a 
political reward is stealing in taking his salary, that }yo Jon: 
a public official sins by accepting a bribe to do his }yated, 
duty or not to do it, that a man in public office | Rep 
has no right to take advantage of official informa: fhas be 
tion to enrich himself, that he sins against the vir jvnce | 
tue of religion when he breaks his oath of office, |ishion 
that he has an obligation in conscience to select the!" i 
best candidate for an appointive office. wanes 


extrem: 





nd so 





Inn 


HE thoughtful Catholic is in some respects an 

individualist. Having definite principles to 

guide him, he doesn’t need to follow blindly 
a commentator, columnist, politician, or dema- 
gogue. In cases of doubt he leans toward the side 
of liberty and civil rights. He doesn’t believe im 
illegal short-cuts or in doubtfully constitutional 
methods of action even in times of danger. He be 
lieves that Communists are enemies conspiring t 
overthrow the Government, but in dealing with the 
Communist threat he holds that accusation is not 
proof, that a man is innocent until proven guilty, 
and that it is gravely sinful to call a man a Com 
munist or pro-Communist if it is untrue or evel 
doubttul. 

We know there’s a lot more than all this in being 
a Catholic, but at least these are a few distinguish 
ing marks of a Catholic, especially of a thinking 
Catholic. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





It is customary during political campaigns to stress the differ- 
ence between candidates and parties. Platforms and speeches 








idate blow up these divergences until they appear mountain-high. 
he is And the voters are supposed to 
Cause : decide on the basis of great and 
rality . eillaaalaaeanan fundamental opposition between 
amed |o-the-Road Look the embattled forces. In spite of 
iders, these appearances, the really im- 
t the }portant fact is that today there is so little difference between 
ttract pike economic and political philosophies of our major parties. 
oth have agreed upon a moderate, middle-of-the-road con- 
tical [BUS OP the right approach to important issues. 
al This new approach was not easily arrived at. On the 
— Democratic side, there is a quiet abandonment of the more 
indal, xtreme features of the New and Fair Deals. Centralizing 
4 4)ind socializing trends are being played down. Business is 
, that longer the main target of abuse. Labor is carefully culti- 
lo his \\ated, but it cannot always call the tune. 
office | Republicans likewise have shifted toward the center. There 
orma: flias been no attempt to abandon the social gains achieved 
e vir- ince 1932. Even more important, the regulatory machinery 
office, |'*shioned under the New Deal has been given new effective 
ct the ess: While labor has not been cultivated, the interests of 
workers have been protected. 
In neither party has the change been easily achieved. Both 
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Dem conquers all, even in Political wars. Witness this couple—the gal madly for Adlai and the guy an Ike fan—at the 
mocratic ti 





EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN 


PRINT 
have their extreme wings, and followers of such positions 
have not been happy at the new moderation. But their cries 


of anguish have been growing progressively more feeble. 


Chey are outnumbered and outmaneuvered. 


One of the most dramatic acts symbolizing their change 
about, 


came 
not in the current political campaign, but in_ the 
weeks of the recent Congress. On the 


one of the 


closing floor of the 


House, stalwart pro- 


7 ae tagonists of economy arose to 
A New Capitalism 8 ; 


advocate a 


more generous pro- 

» s? » . A oe 
in the Making? gram of foreign aid. This was 
almost as if Khrushchev had 


been discovered using 
York Stock Exchange. 

There are other indications of shift in emphasis. Republi 
cans are cultivating intellectuals. their oppo 
nents are underplaying the brilliance of their candidate. The 
Administration anguished the president of one of our 
greatest corporations by its insistence on using 


Soviet funds to speculate on the New 


how whereas 


has 


credit controls 


first contrived under President Wilson and greatly strength- 
ened as one of the key New Deal measures. To add to the 
misery of that same corporation, the antitrust division has 
served notice that it will prosecute it fo1 monopolistic 


practices. 


United Press Photo 





in Chicago. All we can say is that if they can weather the political storms, family arguments will seem quiet indeed 
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Religious News 


Seriousness of Suez crisis is accented 

by Egyptian mobilization of women. Sudanese 
girl above prepares to swap graceful sari 

for uniform of the National Liberation Army 





United Press 


The Seventeenth North American Liturgical Week Conference meeting 

in London, Ont., hailed Pope Pius XII as the ‘Pope of the Liturgy.” 
Speakers declared ‘there is no longer any room for doubt’’ that it is the 
mind of the Church that laymen participate actively in the liturgy 


By contrast, the Democratic Party has come out for greater 
The 
free-trade 


tariff protection for the textile industry. newly indus- 


trialized South has revised its forme philosophy 


and is seeking to protect one of its major industries. Again, 
the Democrats refrained from seeking tax reductions in the 
They felt that 
desirable unde: present conditions. 

It would be 
Ther 


parties. But the 


recent Congress. a balanced budget was more 
naive to assume that the present equilibrium 
is stable. are skeptics, doubters and dissenters in both 


moderates are presently in positions of 
strength. Dissenting groups tend to cancel out one another. 
So long 


they are 


as present policies produce 


likely to be 


peace and prosperity, 


retained, no matter who wins the 
election. 

Thus, the United States seems to be achieving a new capi- 
talism. ‘The old idea of class struggle and exploitation is 
yielding to an increasing sense of social responsibility. We 
well be 


may at a turning-point of history. 


On August 23, a witness in the Riesel acid-throwing case was 
convicted of contempt of court. She had been tried in secret 


and closed session, the press and the public being excluded. 


The prosecutor explained that 
a this precaution was taken to 
: protect Witnesses from being 
Newsgathering killed through revelation of 
their identity. Also, on August 


23, the contessed killer of the kidnapped Weinberger baby 
was caught. He claimed he had tried to return the baby for 
ransom the day after the kidnapping, but was frightened 
publicity spread which the kidnapping had 


received. As a result, he abandoned the baby in bushes lining 


away by the 
a Long Island road. There the baby died. 

In both 
fortunate rol 


these instances, the press appears in the un- 


of obstructor of public order. In one case, 
jeopardizing the lives of witnesses. In the other, occasioning 
the death of an infant. 


\ fatuous conclusion from these incidents would be that 


the press is a menace to the public, irresponsibly serving 


its own ends—its own ends being the single one of making 


money by selling news, as much money as possible and as 


easily as possible. That is nonsense. 


12 
2 


The coincidence of these two events, however, calls our 


attention to a basic principle of publishing ethics. 
Ethically, the press may publish anything which is of real 


service to the public. This may be information which has 


significant political, economic, or cultural value. It may be | 


mere entertainment, 
Thus, the newsgathering press fulfills the function visual 





ized for it by the sponsors of the First Amendment. Exe 
cised thus, freedom of the press guarantees that a citizel 
will have available whatever information he may need fo 
guiding his conduct intelligently and for exercising his rights 


effectively. 


This freedom of the press is focused primarily on the citizen 
providing for him needed sources of information. It is no 
focused primarily on the press, itself. The sponsors of the 
First Amendment 
ing: Let 


were not say 


us give publishers 
The Press as a 5 I 


preferred business opportunity 
Publie Service 


Laws which require a butcher t 
sell only sound meat and a gr 





cer to put sixteen ounces of sugar into every pound, thes} 
laws will not apply to publishers. Publishers may do what} 
they please. They may cross up the efforts of police. Phev} 
may get kidnapped babies murdered. They may tip off the} 
underworld about the identity of informers who are helping 
the law defeat the underworld. 

The founding fathers were saying something quite diffe 
ent. They were saying: Intelligent, democratic citizenshi 
can only be exercised if the citizen has access to information 
The press has the information. It will also have the Con 
stitutional right to divulge any information which the public 
reasonably desires to have. i 

Of course, the public cannot reasonably desire the publi 
cation of news which is going to get a baby murdered—jus 
to sate its curiosity. Neither can it reasonably desire to gel 
key witnesses killed or to defeat the efforts of the police aly 
cleaning out racketeers—just so it will have some exciting 
reading to go with its breakfast toast and coffee. 

If the press will not voluntarily withhold such news fron 
the public, the police are in conscience bound to try 
keep such information from the press. They are to be con} 
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US. reaction to Suez 
turmoil was to send eleven 
ships of the Sixth Fleet 

on a Mediterranean cruise. 
The cruise underlined view 
that West means business 
in canal crisis 





Colombian dictator, 
General Rojas Pinilla, 
starts presses rolling for 
new regime newspaper 
launched after other dailies 
were suppressed. Pinilla 

is a dictator to watch 


In a choice between the conscience 
of the police and the conscience of the press, there is nothing 
either in the Constitution or in to indicate that 


the press has the edge. 


mended when they do. 


the record 


{ recent news item called our attention to the passing of an 
era now in its last stages: Two revenue agents were hunting 


down a still in the Georgia backwoods. One got out of the 


car and began — stalking the 

The Waning whiskey afoot, carrying a walkie- 
« . . . . 

talkie for communicating with 


of Innocence his partner. He met an old fel- 


asked the 
claimed he 


low and location of 


the still. The old 
Whereupon the revenue man switched on the walkie-talkie 
ind pretended to buzz heaven and tell on him. His partne 
back in the car answered, claiming to be the Angel Gabriel, 
accused the old fellow of fibbing, and threatened him with 
hell fire. The old fellow broke down and spotted four local 
stills for them. 


fellow never heard ol it. 


We commemorate the event because such naivete will soon 
be gone forever from this world. Even now, it could only 
be found ‘way off on Mars or in the southern mountains 
where no radio or television aerial reaches into the sky and 
milks audio and visual education from the airwaves. _ 

Imagine a revenue man trying to pull that one on TV- 
trained Junior, innocent as yet of formal learning but hoary 
with the wisdom of the frontier and underworld, master of 
every gun trick, every detail of crime commission and de- 
tection. 

Imagine the withering scorn the taunting laughter of the 


White-robed nun hammers a chalice cup into 
shape at recent art workshop for Sisters. Later 

she said: ‘‘I’d never take on a job like this 
again for anyone except the Pope.” 

















Religious News 


Colorfully garbed students from Belgian Jesuit 
coliege recently provided an entertaining 
respite for the Pope by performing folk dances 
for him at a special Vatican City audience 












United Press 


intended victim of the hoax, his air of amused tolerance—the 
professional’s tolerance of the amateur, his pitying yet hu- 
miliating implication that the agents of the United States 
Government are paltry fellows, clowning around with out- 
trickery is s0 
His laughter 
His 
sagacity would be the electronically induced wisdom of the 


TV fan. 


moded methods of the gaslight era, whose 


obvious as not to rise above the level of “corn.” 


would be the laughter of the very young city male. 


Such sophistication, we say, is surely on the way to the 
ancient still-ttenders of the Georgia mountains. Eventually, 
they will discover television. Then the revenooer will be in 

competition not with a shoeless 


When TV Takes hill dweller, draped in patched 


overalls and stupefied by 
to the Hills 


a per- 
severing intake of raw bourbon. 

He will be up against the awe- 
some virtuosity of the script writers and production men of 
television. They will brief the mountain man in all the de- 
ceitful devices of the law enforcer. 

Then the treasury agent, combing the woods for outlaw 
liquor, will have to refine his tactics. Let him accost a poten- 
tial informer, unlimber a walkie-talkie, and pretend to buzz 
heaven and talk to the Angel Gabriel, and he will promptly 
have the adventure of talking with Gabriel face to face. 

For, while the mountain man soaks up the new learning 
imparted by TV, he will not entirely discard the old hill 
culture which includes skill with firearms and a deep seated 
annoyance with the minions of federal law. 

It’s only a matter of time. 
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Religious News 
These smiling pigtailed passengers were among the 1,278 refugees who 
recently arrived in New York aboard the former troopship General Lang- 
fitt. A third of the group were sponsored by Catholic Relief Services 








P “ 
_ Religious News 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas E. Murray poses with Pope Pius 
XII after a 30-minute audience in Rome. Murray reported that the Pope 
“stressed his great desire to see peaceful uses of nuclear power.” 
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Mom, Pop, and Vocations. The tendency among some 
parents to keep Junior forever tied to parental apron strings 
is the biggest deterrent to religious vocations, according to a 
no-holds-barred talk to the Serra Club of Indianapolis, given 
by Rev. Bernard Beck, O.S.B. To prove his contention, 
the Benedictine priest cites a survey showing that 59 per 
cent of men religious and 72 per cent of women religious 
endured some opposition to their vocations from their par: 
ents. Typical parental objections: 1. Junior is too young to 
know his own mind; 2. We couldn’t stand breaking’ the 
family ties; 3. If Junior leaves the religious life, how would 
we stand the shame; 4. The religious life is too rough for 
Junior; and 5. Junior owes us a living for raising him, 
Father Beck rightly dismisses much of this special pleading 
as “unadulterated emotionalism.” The tragedy is that we will 
never know just how great has been the loss of potential 
priests and nuns because of such selfish emotionalism. The 
probability is: very great, indeed. 


The P.R. Men Take Over. As the political conventions 
made clear, the traditional men in smoke-filled rooms are 
rapidly giving way to Madison Avenue’s men in the gray 
flannel suits as the brains behind political campaigns. Both 
iy pes of strategists have their human shortcomings. The old 
style, cigar smoking / olitico could not always be said to be 
motivated by the deepest concern fon the common, rathe 
than the partisan, good. Yet we are inclined to think that 
the dangers inherent in the Madison Avenue approach to 
politics are much the greater. Under the old system, the 
issues still had to be debated rather. thoroughly before the 
people. The new system relies instead on boiling down great, 
complex issues to emotionally tinged slogans. We are quite 
aware that public relations can be a great instrument of 
political education. But we also insist that slogans should 


neve) replace discussion as a means oO} advanc ing democ racy, 


Pius XII to the Press. “Publishing and journalism are 
much more than a business o 


trade. . . . Books and maga- 
zines and newspapers render today—to family, Church, and 
State alike—an all but indispensable service. Only let it be 
kept alert to the sense of human solidarity in joy and pain, 
and free of moral taint at its source—that is, the mind and 
heart of author, reporter, and editor—and you need not hesi- 
tate to call it a spiritual service, the substance of a provi- 
dential career or yocation to be ranged proudly in line with 
the teacher’s ‘ari of arts.” 


NCWC to Labor. “... the labor movement's most im- 
mediate and most pressing responsibility is to eliminate from 
its ranks as rapidly as possible the cancer of racketeering. 
Fortunately the number of racketeers in the labor movement 
is relatively small, but obviously even one is too many. 

“It is to be hoped therefore, that every local union in the 
United States, following the li adership of the Ethical Pra 
tices Committee of the AFL-ClO—which has taken a vigorous 
stand against corruption and dishonesty within the ranks of 
labor—will examine its own conscience and its own financial 
books and, if it finds any irregularities therein, ruthlessly 
eliminate them as soon as possible.” 


“Right to Work.” \t the present time, seventeen states 
have “right to work” laws. In eleven states, moves are actively 
under way for these laws. The National Right To Work 
Committee reports that at least ten other states will have 
groups promoting “right to work” bills when legislatures 
convene early next year. In other states there are preliminary 
moves for legislation, These trends are important to Cath- 
olic voters and workers, since most Catholic authorities have 
opposed “right to work” laws. 
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Mothers are the big influence in making’ 
successful mothers of their daughters. 
They should preserve their femininity 
and display it at home. Lean a little, 
and ask the girls for advice. Bows and 
frills look better on her than the brisk 


efficiency of a lady business executive 





Three Lions 


OBSTACLES TO SUCCESSFUL 


ViOTHERHOOD 


BY EDWARD A. STRECKER, M.D., AND VINCENT T. LATHBURY, M.D. 


Copyright © by Edward A. Strecker and Vincent T. Lathbury 


some women are not quite complete mothers, but they are 
“very near” mothers and, all in all, they do a very service- 
able job. They may fail in a few areas, but they have 
brought their daughters far and the impetus is strong enough 
so that marriage or some other vocation in life adds the few 
needed details and gives the final nudge. One mother turned 
out a very fine daughter, except that the girl learned little 
or nothing about household economy from contact with her 
mother. To the mother a budget was a forbidding ogre. 
Charge accounts were tempting things and it was easy to for- 
get at the time that what was bought had to be paid for— 
some time. She was not ill-tempered about her weakness, 
freely acknowledged her mistakes, tried hard to correct 
them. She corrected a few, but not many. The daughter had 
a little trouble with finance during the first six months of 
her marriage. Fortunately, her young husband was an ac- 
countant. He found it fun to help his wife and soon the 
economic ship was sailing smoothly . . 

In our “what can or should be done” department, it is 
worth noting that a little training in household budgeting, 
how to spend the available money to get the most satisfaction 


and pleasure from it, is getting to be a “must” in this day 
of high prices. 

Besides insufficient training in household budgeting there 
are many other lapses in the business of being a good mother. 
Perhaps in themselves they are not too serious but they may 
add up to future trouble. A mother may habitually fail to 
keep the house in order, leaving things scattered about, un- 
washed dishes in the sink overnight, etc. Or she may be lax 
about reasonable personal neatness and cleanliness. 

On the other hand a woman can be too neat, too clean 
about herself and her house. She belongs to the sisterhood 
of “You could eat off the floor of my house.” Mrs. B. was 
that way. And by the time her daughter Jane was nine 
years old she was that way too, eagerly following in her 
mother’s footsteps, enthusiastically wielding her little broom 
and duster, with furrowed brow and an eagle eye for the 
tiniest fleck of dust. When her father returned from work, 
she inspected him carefully for spots on his clothes and 
brushed them. Fortunately in college the influence of her 
roommates made Jane modify this characteristic. But some 
of it remained. She is reasonably happily married to a big, 
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Husbands and mothers-in-law share 


good-natured chap, but from time to time she scolds and 
nags him for dropping a little cigarette ash on the floor. 

Some women just seem to meander along in life, showing 
lots of promise, not much fulfillment, until they becom« 
pregnant. Then they have the baby and literally burst into 
maturity, Their personalities expand like buds in the 
sun 

Returning to the insurmountable stone walls which are 
obstacles in the path of motherhood, there is serious illness 
in the mother. She can scarcely function from a_sickbed, 
though we have known some sick women who did a heroic 
job of holding things together. It is not, except under spe- 
cial circumstances, a good plan to seal off the sickroom from 
the children entirely. It becomes for them a chamber of 
threatening mystery, True, when they see their sick mother, 
they are upset, but probably less than the adults. They 
will be more frightened and damaged by not knowing at all 
what Is happening; the hushing, the frantic dashing about, 
the grave faces of the family, the frequent visits of the doctor, 
the calls of the priest. After all, sickness and death are as 
much a part of life as health and birth. 

We think seeing the sick mother means a great deal to the 
child, both then and later on in life. 

We remember a mother who was sick for several years of 
her life, usually in bed. Her little boy was saddened but 
always felt better after seeing her. Her hands were quite 
emaciated and he still remembers covering them with the 
end of the bed sheet. He was doing something for her. Many 
mothers, even though quite sick, are cheerful and optimistic 
with their children. “I just feel a little tired, darling. It will 
be all right.” It is the offering of love 

In-laws may 


© formidable obstacles to mothers. As we 
look over our case material, sometimes we feel like throwing 
up our hands in despair and saying to young people: “Marry 
orphans.” ‘There are in-laws, mothers-in-law, and others, who 
are fine and good, helpful and reliable, noninterfering. We 
can dismiss them from consideration, except to bless them. 





oh 
‘“ Three Lions 
Some women literally burst into full emotional 


maturity with the arrival of the first baby 
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with mother responsibility for daughtd 


But there are others. They include mothers-in-law who tr 
to destroy a promising marriage, and sometimes succeed. And 
rich uncles and aunts who hint that they will remember little 
Joe and Nancy in their wills, provided their names are 
changed to their own; that they make them long visits, that 
they go to certain schools, etc. Then there are grandparents 
who slyly bribe and perhaps try to entice children away 
from their parents with all sorts of wonderful gifts. One old 
fellow drove up to the door of his teen-age grandson's home 
with a beautiful shining convertible. “Here's a little present 
from your grandfather.” As it happened, two weeks earlier 
the boy had smashed up the family car by careless driving, 
The mother said, “No!” to the grandfather's gift. Further. 
more, she inserted the iron rod of her maternal determina. 
tion into her rather weak and spineless husband and her 
“no” stuck. 

The mother-in-law joke is said to be the oldest joke in 
the world. Unfortunately, it is not a joke. ‘The mother-in. 
law, either the battle-axe kind or more frequently and more 
dangerously the undercover worker, can distort a marriage 
so that it would be better if it had never taken place. Here, 
our apologies to the many superb mothers-in-law who are 
towers of strength, understanding, and selfless love. We know 
they are ashamed of their immature counterparts. 

Once one of us, in a streetcar, overheard one woman say 
to another as they passed a telephone exchange: “Yes, she 
works there. She thought she could get my boy away from 
me. They split up. He’s home with me now and I will take 
good care another one don’t get him away from me.” 

\ woman we know made very generous gifts of money, 
clothes, and other things to her son. Nothing to his wife. 
Of course there was a quid pro quo. He had to repay in the 
coin of daily telephone calls and frequent and long visits 
to see her. “Poor William!” His “shiftless’” wife didn’t look 
after the house and keep it attractive. (She did as well as she 
could with four young children and an immature husband 
to look after.) She didn’t give the poor boy the right kind 
of food (the food was excellent). She was always buying 
clothes for herself (she bought very little for herself). She 
didn’t have to buy that evening dress when William should 
have a nice camel’s-hair coat (an inexpensive dress, which 
she needed very badly; anyhow, William got his coat from 
his mother) . 

These are only a few examples from an_ inexhaustible 
stockpile of nagging complaints 

\ formidable barbed-wire entanglement blocking the 
path of motherhood is an immature husband. Oddly enough, 
it is the reasonable, mature young woman who is in the 
greater danger of being saddled with one. Even as a gitl 
she is strongly maternal. There is something very intriguing 
and provocative in mothering the helpless young male whom 
she is going to marry—tying his tie, brushing his hair, re 
moving the food droppings from his clothes, telling him to 
pull up his socks, and keep his shoes shined. Then they 
marry. We wish we could stop here, but our duty to Ameri 
can daughters, potential mothers, compels us to complete 
the picture. 

They marry. For a time the young woman finds the out 
let for her maternity in babying her husband. Then real 
babies begin to arrive, tiny, helpless, lovable creatures. Now 
she has found the fulfillment of her womanhood, which 
biology ordained countless ages ago. Her six-foot baby 
husband and his demands begin to pall. No longer is she 
thrilled by calling him half a dozen times to get him up i? 
the morning, seeing that he gets all his clothes on, feeding 
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Three Lions 
Successful motherhood is easier with a husband who 


is emotionally mature than with a big six-foot baby 


him his breakfast, seeing that he gets the bus in time for 
work. For one thing, she is too busy looking after the 
children. 

Then the immature husband begins a campaign, the un- 
conscious Objective of which is to make his wife his mother. 
All kinds of tactics may be employed. Often he exercises 
petty tyrannies over household purchases and accounts. 

He may even pretend to be sick, in order to get his wife’s 
nursing attention 

The immature husband is not above having sickly love 
affairs with other women, the “You-poor-boy, your-wife- 
doesn’t-understand-how-sensitive-you-are” kind. Thus he 
hopes unconsciously to gain his wife’s maternal attention 
and solicitude. 

If the wife is emotionally grown up, then the husband's 
campaign to make her his mother is doomed to failure. She 
may still love her husband, but she is fed up with his be- 
havior. It is too much. When she is very busy looking after 
the younger children, she cannot even depend on_ her 
husband to play games with the older ones, because if he 
loses, he is apt to sulk. 

The final outcome is dubious. There may be a divorce. 
Sometimes, with 
psychiatric help, the husband may grow up enough emo- 
uonatly so that he can learn moderately well and sustain his 
role as a mature husband and _ father, 

There is another situation which interferes with the 
functioning of women as mothers, and that is the situation 
of the absentee husband. In civilian life, sometimes V.I.P.’s, 
men of international ‘business, and traveling salesmen are 
away more than at home. (And then there are golf widows.) 

We know a traveling salesman, a fine young man, able, 


There may be a compromise marriage. 


who have failed at motherhood 


conscientious, advancing rapidly in his work. He is basically 
a family man and regrets that for the next few years he will 

have to be “on the road” for the firm. He is married and has 
two children, a girl ten years old and a boy six. His wife is 
attractive but unhappy and suspicious. Her mother during 
her childhood checked on her husband—‘‘other women.” The 
children are troubled and anxious, particularly the daugh- 
ter, Beatrice, who loves her father very much. Mrs. Blank 
does not go so far as to impart openly to her children un 

founded suspicions that Bill is running around with other 

women, but little Beatrice is not a moron and long since 
she has correctly sensed her mother’s attitude. Frequent 
phone calls to her husband, sometimes suspiciously, “Bill, is 
there anyone in the,room with you? I thought I heard a 
woman's voice,” sighs, now and then unexplained tears. Bill 
tried the plan of making many unscheduled phone calls to 
his wife and being very loving in his conversation to her, but 
this only deepened his wife’s suspicions. Now the problem 
is in the hands of a good marriage-counseling clinic to which 
Mrs. Blank went at her husband’s request, but very unwill- 
ingly. She is making a little progress. We only hope that her 
attitude can be changed before little Beatrice’s personality 
is too much damaged and her future life jeopardized. 

More seriously, the husband may be disabled by an acci- 
dent, perhaps resulting in blindness, or hopelessly incapaci- 
tated by some chronic disease, arthritis, tuberculosis, cancer, 
paralysis, etc. Often the money received from the State is 
not sufficient and the wife has to work to supplement the 
income; or the husband, through no fault of his own, may 
not be able to find sufficiently remunerative work. 

Illustrating this observation, we have in mind two situa- 
tions. The first may be told briefly, since even though the hus- 
band’s condition is much more serious than in the second in- 
stance, it deals with a happy family. The family consists of 
George, the husband, thirty-five years old, who has a hope- 
lessly chronic muscular neurological disease, painless but in 
creasingly disabling; Mabel, his wife, thirty years old, cheer- 
ful and efficient, and earning good wages as a hostess; baby 
Jack, two years old, and Mabel, Jr., an intelligent thirteen- 
year-old girl—a littke gem. The mother has worked out a 
very good arrangement. Before she goes to work she 
gets breakfast for the children and sees Mabel, Jr., off to 
school. A kind neighbor comes in a few hours each day and 
for a small sum looks after the baby, supplementing what 
the husband can do. Little Mabel dashes home from school 
and is a marvelous little housekeeper. She is full of fun, too, 
now and then a trifle mischievous—a source of amusement, 
rather than trouble. Somehow the mother, with the wonder- 
ful alchemy of true motherhood, sees to it that her daughter 
does not miss out on the pleasures and activities of girlhood. 
Occasionally she has her playmates in for a little party. The 
family have their pleasures—television, now and then the 
movies, visiting neighbors, and having them call, etc. The 
mother by unanimous choice of the neighbors is always in 
charge of the annual neighborhood “porch party.” 

It is sad to turn to Mrs. J. She is forty years old. Her hus- 
band, forty-four, has fairly severe arthritis. He is not bed- 
ridden, but the arthritis is painful and is not responding 
well to treatment as yet and there is not much he can do. 
The mother is employed as a secretary and earns a fairly 
good salary. There is one daughter, Mary, fourteen years 
old, a sullen, unhappy girl. She told a neighbor that she 
hates to see her mother coming home from work. Nine times 
out of ten, her mother will scold her and sometimes slap 
her for not having done all the chores she was told to do.or 
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lor having stayed after school to play or for asking for a 


little spending money. “And don’t bring those noisy girl 
friends of yours into the house. What with your father and 
all the other things | have to do, | am entitled to a littl 
peace and quiet 


Occasionally. no doubt feeling guilty and 


remorseltul, Mary’s mother kisses and hues her. But these 
are only brief interludes and soon the old record of irritabil- 
ity and complaints is turned on again. Her husband, too, 
dreads his wife’s homecoming. Everything she does for him 
is done with vreat effort and “patient resignation.” “I am so 
tired I don't see how IT can go on.” Mrs. J.’s neighbors dis 
like her and have as little to do with her as possible. She is 
disagreeable and quarrels with them. We agree with Mrs. J 
about one thing. As far as Mary is concerned we, too, do not 


see how it c: 


n go on much longer. Each week, indeed, each 
day, appreciably lessens Mary’s chances of happiness and 
adjustment in marriage, as a mother. or in any other situa 
tion in life 

We have presented several more or less irreversible situa 
tions in which the mother has to function in a dual mothe: 
father capacity. We have emphasized that it is difficult. 

What can and should be done? It is worth repeating the 
advice that these mothers should preserve their femininity and 
display it in the home. 


Do not become a feminist. Children 





recoil from masculinity in a mother, in dress or attitude. Or 
daughters may imitate it, which puts their future emotional 
life in jeopardy. Do not hesitate to use buttons and bows 
and all the embellishments of your sex. You may have to be 
cool and brisk in the business world, but in the home with 
the youngsters, let your temperature go up and resume the 
natural psychological curves of your sex. You may be fortu 
nate enough to have a son in his teens 
Ask the girls fon 
youngsters to write to him and talk to him on the phone 
now and then 


Lean on him a bit 
vdvice. If your husband is away, tell the 


Tell them about his work. 

You may have to do some homework in the evenings. If 
so, do it quietly and unobtrusively. Do not boast about 
your accomplishments in an exhibitionistic way. ‘Tell ol 
them modestly. Probably the girls will be more interested 
in a description of the “cute litthe blue rosette” on the 
shoulder strap of the dress than they will be in hearing how 
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you beat your competitors to it and bought the whole out. 
put of dresses that will “sell like hot cakes from coast tg 
coast. 

What about sexual infidelity? Even if it is only one-third 
as common in women as Kinsey suggests, it is still very im 
portant personally and socially. Modern so-called advanced 
thinking tends to condone it. Conversely, many people re 
gard the sexually unfaithful wile as outside the pale, one 
who should be branded as a_ harlot. 

Jesus did not condone adultery, but we think in Hj 
love and mercy, He did understand it. The scribes and 
Pharisees, in order to test His adherence to the ancient 
law, brought to Him a woman taken in adultery. He looked 
up at them and said, “He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.” 

Those who were about to stone her to death, departed, 
Jesus spoke gently to the woman, “Neither will I condem 
thee. Go, and sin no more.” 

We are not writing an eternal-triangle book. We are chiefly 
interested at this point in what happens to the children and 
particularly the daughters of wives who break their marriage 
vows. It is no use pretending that marital infidelity of moth 
ers does not harm their daughters. It does. Some women 
rationalize, perhaps quite sincerely: “If I have no love life 
at all, I will lose all animation and feeling. Then I will be 
bad for my children. My daughters will feel marriage isa 
snare and a delusion.” Sometimes the effort to guard the 
secret extramarital affairs succeeds. “What they don’t see 
can’t hurt them.” More likely than not, something leaks out 












from the home behavior of the woman who is in love, but 
not with her husband. That “something” may be enough to 
make her daughter cynical about marriage or even to pave 
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the way to imitate her mother in her own marriage. Some} Spe 
very immature, harebrained women are so moved by the) Sets 
“grand passion” (which is usually a puerile, sickly affair lor 


that they desert their children and embark on the great lo\ g 0) 


adventure, Others seek divorce. Many more women, evei[ Col 
though deeply in love, place their children first and manage fro 
somehow or other, to muddle through I 


Some of the obstacles in the way of attaining successilp 1 


motherhood are indeed high and formidable. Some cannot he 
be overcome. Some of the obstacles are made by negilecttt the 
mothers, usually unconsciously, occasionally it would seet tell 


to be with almost willful deliberation. Many of the prob ten 
lems are in an intermediate territory—‘‘Perhaps something> un 
more could have been done about it,” but again, ‘Perhaps ele 
not.” Often one may say, “Judge not, that you may not be lie: 
judged.”, Women are often caught in the grinding cogs @ 
life and cannot extricate themselves. § to 
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Once presidential candidates 


n't see 

ks out were aloof and almost prissy 

ye, but A —_ ° 

ugh to about the business of vote-getting. 
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But times have changed 


by JOHN C. O‘BRIEN 
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Democratic challengers, Stevenson and Kefauver 





is UNTIL ELECTION DAY, the Ameri- problem, civil rights, taxes and the rest. not an innovation of Mr. Eisenhower's. 
ash can people will be listening to un- In short, we will be in the midst of Rather it is a partial throwback to a 
) abashed appeals by Presidential candi- another Presidential campaign. If it concept widely held in the early decades 
ot dates for their support. differs from the one we witnessed four of the Republic. 

nother’ From the torrent of campaign oratory years ago, the chief difference will be a When our government was in its in- 


ldren ( there will be no escape, unless we flee greater reliance upon the new media of — lancy and down to near the turn of the 
to the top of a mountain remote from television and a still greater outlay of — last century, it was considered undigni- 


all means of communication. It will money. fied and highly improper for either a 
pour into our living rooms through the But, if the President sticks to his an- President or his opponent to make 
Some} Speakers of our television and radio nounced plan, there will be another campaign specches. 

by the) sets, It will be blared off the rear plat- — difference. Mr. Eisenhower has said that In the early days, Presidential electors 
affair forms of campaign trains at “whistle he will not make the kind of campaign — were chosen by State Legislatures or by 
at love f stops” throughout the country. In the — he did in 1952. He has ruled out “barn a few voters with special qualifications. 
1, even} Cold type of our newspapers it will con- storming” and “whistle-stopping.” Not Candidates for the Presidency were 
sana front us at the breakfast table. merely, he has said, because his doctors designated, not by party conventions 
From the candidate of the party now want him, in view of his heart attack but by caucuses, and the Presidential 
ccessfulf in power we will hear why he believes and operation for ileitis, to avoid exces- candidates did not appeal directly to 

cannotg he should have another four years in — sive fatigue but because he did not feel the people for votes. 
rlectfulf the White House. His opponent will that as President of all the people he The practice of electioneering openly 
d seem? tell us that the party in power has got could engage properly in such frankly and frankly for the highest office evolved 
» probf ten the country mto a mess and that, — partisan campaign activities. If he had gradually. In fact, it was not until 
vethingf, unless we throw out the incumbent and not had the heart attack or the opera- 1880 that a Presidential candidate made 
»erhaps elect him, a still more dire catastrophe — tion, he insisted, he would not have campaign speeches throughout _ the 
not bef lies ahead. campaigned as he did four years ago. country, and it was not until the cam- 
cogs Ol Each of the contestants will disclose This idea that the President is not paign of 1912 that an incumbent Presi- 


§ to us how he stands on the chief issues free to solicit support in the bold way dent departed from tradition and took 
} of the day—peace, prosperity, the farm — that candidates in our day seek votes is to the hustings. 
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No one, of course, would suggest that 
the early candidates for the Presidency 
did not play politics. Nearly all candi- 
dates, after 
maneuver 


Washington, sought to 


themselves into positions 
where the lightning would strike them. 
But in the early decades candidates did 
not openly electioneer or campaign for 


Their did, 


candidates remained more o1 


votes. supporters but the 
less aloof 
from the hurly-burly of the campaigns. 

Vhomas Jetlerson, for example, while 
he made no cantpaign speeches, did con- 
fer continually with his political sup- 
porters and inspired newspaper articles 
about his candidacy. He was unusually 
adept in getting others to fight his po- 
litical battles for him, while he remained 


in the background. On May 15, 1793, 


James A. Gar field, origi- 
nator of the modern style campaign 


he wrote to James Madison that “we 
have been trying to get another weekly 
or half-weekly set up.” But this 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering drew a 


even 


rebuke from a Federalist, who wrote 
that soliciting votes was a “new Demo- 
cratic device.” 

Charles C. Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, who was opposing Jefferson, em- 


ployed a different dodge to draw at- 
tention to his candidacy. He couid not, 
according to the proprieties in force at 
the time, electioneer in his own behalf, 


so he contrived to Harvard Uni- 


versity to confer upon him an honorary 


get 
degree, something the university did not 


do for Jefferson. 
Today, of course, every candidate for 
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the Presidency is expected to make 
known how he stands on the issues of 
the day. But in the early years of the 


even to make such statements 
was considered improper. Just 
the 1828, for example, 
Northern protectionists wanted to know 


Republic, 
before 
campaign of 


how Andrew Jackson stood on the tariff. 

\ candidate in ow 
asked; he 
microphone and proclaim his 


day would not 


wait to be would grab the 
nearest 
views to every nook and cranny in the 
land. 
mal statement ef his views would not be 
proper. It 


Jackson, however, felt that a tor- 


would be, he thought, elec- 
tioneering. 

He managed, however, to get around 
the difhculty without a direct breach of 
his code of political ethics. A hatmaker 
of Philadelphia had sent a bonnet to 
Mrs. Jackson, with a pointed reminde1 
that it had 


hands and of 


American 
American materials.’ The 
hatmaker hoped Mrs. Jackson would 
wear it. 

The Hero of New Orleans ac- 
knowledged the gift in a letter stating 


been “made by 


canny 


that, of course, Mrs. Jackson would be 
happy to wear the bonnet “as evidence 
of the perfection which our domestic 
manufacturers may hereafter acquire, il 
properly fostered and_ protected.” 
this the hatmake1 
ferred that Jackson 
tariff and he 


Was 


From naturally in- 


favored a_ protec 
that the 
among his 


tive saw to it 
lette. 


protec tionist 


widely circulated 
friends. 

desired the 
more ardently than John 
Adams. Yet he refused to lift 
a finger to get a vote. Rep. John Bailey, 
ot Massachusetts, asked 


Probably no man _ eve1 
Presidency 


Quincy 


\dams if he had 


five or ten thousand dollars to 


cretly to 


use se- 


influence the Kentucky elec- 


tions in his behalf. To. this inquiry 
\dams tartly replied, “The Presidency 
of the United States is an office neither 


to be sought nor declined.” 

On another occasion a friend strongly 
urged that Adams attend a celebration 
of the opening of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal, pointing out that it would give the 
candidate an opportunity to show him- 
self the and 
speak to them. Adams replied that this 


mode of electioneering—common today 


among German farmers 


was suited “neither to my taste nor my 
principles.” 

In the campaign of 1828, Adams was 
warned that certain reports about his 
public accounts were being circulated 
which he should publicly refute. Adams 


objected that it had not been the custop 
for candidates for the Presidency » 
answer charges brought against they 
and he did not wish to set a precedent 

“I have never asked and never shall 
ask for the vote of any person fon public 
declared the _ high-principle 
New Englander. 


office,” 


Today former Presidents do not hes. 


tate to campaign for the candidate 9 
their party, as did former Presiden 
Harry S. Truman in 1952. But Adams 
curtly rejected a suggestion that h 
render such assistance. “A sense of pr 
priety,” he wrote in his diary, “had 


heretolore prescribed it as a rule to al 
United States t 
abstain from interference in the electioy 


ex-Presidents of the 


of their successors.” 
\s the years passed, incumbent Pres 
\dams 


view that direct solicitation of votes was 


dents continued to adhere to 


reprehensible, But candidates seeking 





the office for the first time began to elec 
tioneer. on a limited scale, although 
none undertook to campaign on a mot 
ern scale until toward the close of the 
Jast century, 

There were however, by 1840, enough 
from the  no-campaigning 
tradition to move the starchy old Adams 
scornful reproach in his 
diary. “One of the most remarkable pe 
the time,” he 
wrote, “is that the principal candidates 
of the political parties are traveling 
the country state 
and holding forth like Methodist preach 


ers, hour alter hour, to assembled multi: 


departures 
to enter a 


culiarities ol present 


about from state to 


tudes under the broad canopy 
heaven.” 
William Henry Harrison, a native of 


Kentucky but a resident of Ohio, ap 
pears to have been the first Presidential 
candidate to make anything approade 


ing present-day campaign — speeches 
when he ran against Martin Van Buren 
in 1836. He 


ern and border states, showing himsel! 


made a tour of the North 


to crowds everywhere. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary 
land, Virginia, and Kentucky — wert 
among the states he visited. Every 


where he attended dinners, receptions 
and outdoor gatherings. While most 6! 
his speeches were acknowledgements 6! 


f 
| 


{ 
: ; j 
One of the rowdiest and most bitterly } 


t 


fought campaigns was that of 1840, ing 


honors conferred upon him, some 0 
them were openly in the promotion 0 


his candidacy. 


which Harrison again was pitted agains | 
Van Buren. The Whigs pictured Vat 
Buren as a dandy who lived luxuriously 
in the White To emphasiz 
the homespun quality of their own cal 
didate, the hero of the Battle ol Pippe | 
the Whigs Pippe 
canoe clubs all over the country, which § 


House. 


canoe, organized 
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staged stump-speakings, barbecues, mass 
meetings, processions, and torchlight 
parades, an invariable feature of which 
was a log cabin on wheels and a barrel 
of hard cider. For the first time badges, 
ribbons, and banners were used on a 
lange and supporters 
lustily sang a campaign ballad with the 
refrain, ‘For and ‘Tylea 
too.” 

This campaign had many of the trap- 


scale Harrison's 


‘Tippecanoe 


pings which have come to be familiar 


in our modern campaigns. Yet Van 
Buren made no campaign speeches, 
although he was alarmed about the 


prospect of defeat. And Harrison cam- 
paigned only in his home state of Ohio. 


The tradition against open cam- 


paigning was still strong and remained 


did make several vigorous statements 
on the issues. It remained, however, 
lor James A. Garfield, four years later, 
to be the first candidate who had made 
campaign speeches to be elected Presi- 
dent. He took the stump and made 
seventy speeches in various parts of the 
country. 
Four years later, James G. Blaine 
toured the country and made an active 
campaign, but Grover Cleveland made 
only a few short speeches and only a 
lew public appearances, Neither Cleve- 
land nor Benjamin Harrison 
campaign tours in 1888 and 1892. 
in 1888 


made 
Sut 
Harrison instituted what came 
to be designated as a “front-porch cam- 
paign.” He remained at home but made 
short speeches to visiting delegations. 
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William Henry Harrison’s Campaign Song. 










Si agers 


Harrison 


was the first presidential candidate to make campaign speeches 


strong for many succeeding campaigns. 
James K. Polk made no campaign 
speeches in 1844, nor did Zachary ‘Taylor 
1848. Franklin 
unwritten 


or Lewis Cass in Pierce 
the rule against 


electioneering, but his opponent, Win 


observed 


field Scott, tried to get around it by 
making a “nonpolitical” the 
Northern and border states. 

In 1860 
at his home in Springfield and made no 


tour ol 


Abraham Lincoln remained 
campaign speeches, but his opponents 
campaigned actively. that late 
date Stephen A. campaign 
activities were sharply criticized as a 
“regrettable innovation.” 

Samuel J. Tilden avoided campaign 
speeches in the 1876 campaign but he 


Even at 
Douglas’ 


cam- 
paign was not used, however, until 1896, 
when William McKinley remained at 
his home in Canton, greeti 


The designation ‘“front-porch”’ 


1g Visitors 
and reading a few carefully prepared 
statements. 

Mckinley‘’s opponent, the © silver- 
tongued William Jennings Bryan, made 
the most energetic and extensive speak- 
ing tour ever made up to that time by a 
Presidential candidate. He traveled 
18.000 miles, spoke to 5,000,000 people, 
shook hands with tens of thousands. His 
was the last campaign conducted with 
torchlight parades and the noise and 
fanfare that started in the log cabin and 
hard cider campaign of 1840. 

In the Spring of 1903 President Theo- 


dore Roosevelt made a long tour of the 
the 
time, Marcus Hanna was being groomed 


West and made many speeches. At 


to oppose Roosevelt for the Republi- 


can nomination in 1904, and many of 


Hanna's supporters openly suggested 
that the purpose of the President's tour 
was Obviously political. 

During the campaign, however, Roose- 
velt the tradition 
against the White 
House. although his opponent, Alton B,. 


adhered  stricily to 


campaigning from 


Parker, made a short speaking tour. 

The first break 
from the prescription against campaign- 
ing was William Howard Talt. In 1912, 
he was urged to campaign actively, but 
at first he refused, explaining that he 


President to away 


did not want to break with the prec- 
edent. But as former President Roose- 
velt, campaigning as a “Bull Mooser,” 
appeared to be gaining eround, Taft 


finally yielded, remarking, “Even a rat 

will fight when driven into a corner.” 
that 

and 


During the campaign of year, 
President Taft, Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson all campaigned openly. In 
Worcester, Mass. each appeared on the 
same platform, following one another 
by only a day. 

Once the tradition broken, no 
candidate, whether he was in the White 
mo- 


was 
House or outside, ever hesitated a 
ment about barnstorming the country. 
The campaigns became only more and 
more intensive and extensive. The only 
exception was Calvin Coolidge, who 
made only one speech in the 1924 cam- 
paign, not out of deference to tradition 
but because he didn’t think he needed 
to make any. 
President Herbert 
the country against the late Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, of New York. Presi- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
tensive speaking tours while campaign- 
(nd 


covered 


Hoover st umped 


dent ex- 
ing against his several opponents. 
in 1948, 
more miles and made more speeches 
President re-election 


President Truman 


than any seeking 
ever had made since the 


the Republic. It 


paign that the term “whistle-stop” came 


beginning of 
was during this cam- 


to be used for rear-plattorm appearances 
small that 
roared 


at towns and hamlets so 


scheduled trains — normally 
through them with only a whistled warn- 
ing to the residents to get out of the 
way. 

the notion that a 


President seeking re-election should be 


So now, ol course, 
coy about seeking votes is completely 
dead. Even Mr. 
make several telecasts and travel on a 
limited scale. What he intends to elim- 
inate is the partisan rough-and-tumble 
which he felt four 
years ago. 


Eisenhower plans to 


free to engage in 
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Children at play on the Champ rs in Port-au-Prince near the National Palace 
where Paul Magloire, pre sident thre republic, lives as heir to Haiti's hectic political 
history. Proclaimed a republic in 1804 after a series of rebellions led by such 


men as the famous Toussaint Louverture, Henri Christophe, and Jean Jacques Dessalines, 


Haiti was off on its bumpy, if independent, way. Today, President Magloire 


is hard at work improving the national economy, pushing public works, restoring 


farm production, and in general building stability where instability once was the rule 





Modern Haitian hotel 


-H AIT I 


Violently beautiful, fiercely independent, proud, 
superstitious, backward, yet still a land whose 
people are among the happiest of all the children 
of Adam: this is Haiti, the Caribbean’s land of 
paradox, Physically, Haiti shares the ancient island 
of San Domingo with the Dominican Republic, 
midway between Cuba and Puerto Rico. But it 
shares its tradition—a strange mixture of French 
and African handed down from early French 
colonists and their rebellious African slaves—with 
no one. Proud of its independent past, yet looking 
to the future to build a less troubled way of life, the 
people of Haiti have immense problems to  sur- 
mount, economic, social, cultural, religious. But 
perhaps the greatest is the task of finding the crea- 
tive nugget hidden in the litter of their history. 


A SIGN PICTURE ESSAY 
Photographs by Jacques Lowe 


Mules and people resting on the road 

from Port-au-Prince inland to Kenscoff, some 
5,000 feet above sea-level, provide a typical 

Haitian scene with a magnificent backdrop 

of clouds and mountains. Haiti can 

claim some of the most luxuriant landscapes 
to be seen in any part of the world 














1 favorite pastime of Haitian women ts exchanging newsy tidbits of local gossip after 

Sunday Mass or on the way to market. The men spend their spare time on a more violent pastime—cockfighting 
ft left below, owners of fighting roosters arrange bets in the middle of the ring 

Center, the fight is on, Right, a post-fight argument over the split in the victor’s winnings 








after 
hting. 
ring, 
nings 





Out for stroll, Dad totes 


. Women gather at roadside 
the kids, Mom totes laundry 


market in mountain village 


A Port-au-Prince dandy 
poses for The Sign camera 


Natural poise 
of mother and child 
typifies Haitians 


Castera Bazile 
is one of Haiti's 
best young artists 


HAITI continued 


The People: Proud, Creative, Happy, and Poor 


Of Haiti's 3,500,000 people, about 2,700,000 work with their hands as small 
farmers, share croppers, fishermen, factory hands, and domestics. Another 
100,000 make up society’s upper crust, a group that may be generous in its 
charities but has yet to develop a deep consciousness of the social problems 
of a country with an annual per capita income of seventy dollars. And despite 
a growing middle class that is anxious to raise the country from its misery, 
the material lot of the average Haitian is still extremely poor. Erosion and 
floods have robbed the land of its richness. The so-called “white man’s 
diseases” —tuberculosis, rickets, etc—have drained the energies of the people. 
Poverty is rampant. Yet, despite his misfortunes, the Haitian has not lost his 
fierce pride in his independence, his good humor amid adversities, nor his 
talent for artistic creation. Indeed, these qualities of her people are Haiti's 
best hope for a future that, if it is not necessarily overflowing with material 
abundance, will at least be a good deal more bearable than the present. 
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The market women filing into Port-au-Prince 


HAITI continued 


Haitian Life Centers on the Market 


Early each morning the market women file down from 
the hills behind Port-au-Prince, the trucks jounce in from 
the big plantations, and the market comes to life. Here, 
wares of every description—cloth, fruit, fish, grain— 
are set out for the passing buyer. Sales are consum- 
mated to the accompaniment of much haggling and 
exchanging of insults. The lack of cleanliness is some- 
thing to be overlooked, for the idea is to get into the 
spirit of the thing—loud, clamoring, vitally alive. As 
one observer put it, “Nobody ever had more fun.” 


Couple selling turtles 
languish in the shade as 
the market smothers in the heat 


The market spirit ts clamoring and vitally 


alive 





Mechanization in Haitian industry is limited, 
most work being done by hand by workers like the 


sander, above, in a mahogany utensil factory 

who gets $1.40 a day. Below, this sidewalk tailor 
is a typical Haitian small businessman. Barber 

in shop behind him is having a slow day. 
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The typical Voodoo ceremony begins with the drawing of “vevers” 


(flour drawings) around a central pole down which the “loa” (Voodoo god) 
is supposed to enter. The “houngan” (priest) presides at ceremony 





» god) 


HAITI continued 


Dancer, seized by “loa,” is treated 
with gentleness while in trancelike state 


Voodoo Holds Millions in Awe and Terror 


Despite its illegality, the superstitious practice of Voodoo holds millions 
of Haitians in its grasp, driving them by fear of the dead, of zombies 
and werewolves, and of the wrath of the Voodoo deities. (Church 
sources estimate that as many as 80 per cent of Haiti's nominal Catho- 
lics also practice Voodoo.) What is Voodoo? Roughly, it is a pagan, 
even demonic, religion traceable to primitive African cults that deliber- 
ately apes many of the external symbols and practices of Catholicism. 
It is strongly condemned by the Church, but its influence persists. 


Voodoo drummer is a key man at rites, his rhythmic drumming 
aimed at inducing “possession” in participants, during which “loa” 
supposedly speaks through the person who is “possessed” 
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Port-au-Prince’s 


Arc hbishop Ducaud-Bourget 


HAITI continued 


Ignorance, Lack of Priests Hinder the Church 


According to Archbishop Francois Ducaud-Bourget of Port-au-Prince, the 
Church in Haiti faces tremendous obstacles, chiel among them: ignorance 


aiti has a 66 per cent illiteracy ane wre is widespread ignorance o 
Haita h 6¢ t allit ie: | 1 ignor I 


Catholic teaching); a shortage of priests (some parish priests must care 


for 10,000 to 15,000 souls); bad marriages (85 per cent are without bene- 


fit of the sacrament and infidelity is widespread); as well as Voodoo, 


Further, the problems are interwoven: Voodoo feeds on the people’s igno 


rance; and the high rate of illegitimacy makes recruitment of priests 


extremely dificult. Nevertheless, the Church is making promising strides. 


In the last 100 years, four new dioceses have been created, Catholic hos- 


pitals and schools have expanded greatly, and a native clergy (there is 


already one native bishop) is developing. A Catholic daily, La Phalange, 
in Port-au-Prince has a circulation equal 


to other ne wspapers in the 
capital. In addition, Catholic 


\ction is imbuing a new spirit in- the 
people as catechists work with priests in 


Mary brings back the lallen-away, and the 
among the poor workers. 


» rural chapels, the Legion ol 
Young Christian Workers labo 
Mluch remains to be done to create a social cli 
mate in which a renewed Christian conscience may drive out superstition 
and social injustice. In the words of Archbishop Ducaud-Bourget, “There 
is room both for beautitul hope and lor great anxiety.” 


San Martial 

Junior Seminar 
run by Holy Ghost 
bathe 5, 2s 
meeting need for 
Haitian p ests. 
In addition, there 
is a mayor seminary 


run by Jesuits 





Immensily of problem facing priest-short Church in Haiti 

can be seen in the country parish of Father Fritz Spaans in Kenscoff. 

A veteran of seventeen years in Haiti, the Dutch Holy Ghost Father 
frequently travels some 300 miles on horseback making the rounds of his 
far-flung mountain parish. At right, Father Spaans interviews 


a prospective godfather. Of seven babies baptized on this occasion, four 
were born to unmarried couples. The priest places his hope in the Haitian’s 
natural faith, seen vividly below in the faces of the women receiving Communion 













Robbie and the Indian boy 
would be real friends, if 


grown-ups didn’t interfere 






















Robbie carricd first 


1@ paint boxes and 


the boots fo thre cal Kdwina’s 


tan like the 


then 


boots ith and the house 


and his own boots, red as the chili pep 


pers hanging on the walls of the patio 


at put them an caretully, beside the 


SUITCASCS And ill the while out the 
corner of his) eve he watched Mike 
coming across the mesa 

Mike's he thought. Littler than 
Lam even. But then, nobody looked 
really big out here—with sky and moun 


did 


in New York, where everything was 


tains behind them—the wavy they 


bac k 


all pushed together 


Miike stopped it the other side of the 


irrigation ditch—stopped and just stood 
to smile again 


L'il have 
Smile and remind 


It had 


Robbie thought 


him how it is with us 


been the same every morning 
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Mike would come across the land from 
thre pueblo, his black hair all greasy 
blue im the sun, his ears brown like his 
face and sticking out wide, quick to 
hear things. But when he got close, he 
slowed his eves looked at you” with 


questions in them, and you had to show 


him all over again that it was right fon 


him to come 


For the 


yUst sat togethe ind 


first tew minutes, while you 


watched the burros 
} 


wTOssS Te 


old « 


silly 
Then, 
when vou pretended not to be thinking 


road or poked at some 


} 


actus, he didn't say a word, 


of him at all. he 


would grin at you, his 


crinkling, and there you'd be 


ready for games, and another wondertul 
day 


looked 


still stood 


Robbie 


\fike 


over his shouldea 


running his fingers 


over the railing of the little bridge that 


spanned the ditch. He’s especially shy 





this morning, Robbie thought, because 


its the last morning! His own throat 
ached with the realization of it, and 
he knew that his face would de all suff 
when he tried to smile. 

“C'mon,” he shouted, loud—loud 
cnough to hide the ache. He'd never 


done that before, and Mike jumped the 


tiniest bit in the air, as if he were ona 


spring, and settled again. 


“Here,” Robbie said, when he came 
close, and handed him Edwina’s big 
umbrella—the one she stuck in_ the 
eround when = she sat outdoors and 


painted. “Poke it in somewhere, will 


you?” 
“She Mike said. 


Maybe 


next year,” 
didn't 


need it 


Robbie answel some 






Ea - EE er oe 


- that 
y shy 








Cause 
hroat 

and 
| stiff 


loud 
never 
d the 
ona 


came 
s big 
the 
and 
will 


aid. 
some 


—< 


oOo 





time this morning, before they left, he 

could tell him that they weren't coming 

again—ever. But not now, not yet. 
How could vou tell him that Edwina, 


your mother, hated his New Mexican 
country? That its big arroyos, little 
ditches, sun-warmed mountains were 


That she 
had come to San Marana for the summer 
and taken the little adobe 
because her teacher had said she 
learn to paint bones better—for her por- 
trait work. And Mike’s people had 
such big bones, shining through the 
leather of their faces. 

Robbie looked at the sun, over toward 
Canon, Mike had shown him 
tell time by it—marking the cottonwoods 
and the aspens, seeing 
came to the bell towers of 


only naked and lonely to her? 


house only 
must 


how to 


how near it 


the mission 























church. But he would 
never, in all his life, 
be able to do it as well 
as Mike. Just as he 
could never climb fast 
up the big wooden ladders against the 
mud walls of the pueblo—to the very 
top Mike lived. Not 
the way Mike did, without touching his 
hands to anything, and with maybe 
some pinon strapped to his back. 

The sun was going fast toward Talpa; 














story where 


already it was high above the bow in the 
Blood of Christ mountains. Before long 
friends would be here. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. Fergu- 
Miss Dilliard. For two 
months they had been in California. 
Now they were driving home to New 
York, coming through San Marana so 


now Edwina’s 


son's sister, 





Mr. Ferguson held out the coin. 
“Gracias,” Mike breathed in 
a voice clogged to a sob 





ILLUSTRATED BY BOB HILBERT 


Edwina could drive her own car ahead 
of them and it wouldn’t be 
lonely.” Cards slapping down, nights, 
he thought, in the motel rooms, with 
a ceiling light shining hot on his bed, 
and the dry, biting smell of cigarettes ... 

He looked at the stack of things 
Edwina horno for him 
Travel 
Her easel too, and 


“so beastly 


had set by the 
to carry and put in the car. 
iron, maps, books. 


the canvases. Today she was trusting 


him with them. It was because of 
being in a hurry, and because now 
she didn’t care \ll she wanted was 
to get away, back to the slick hard 
apartment in New York, where every- 


thing you touched worked—where mud 
didn’t crumble to the you 
dusted or grass grow out of your roof. 

She didn’t care about the other.things 


floor when 
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the smell of 


smoke 


tickling 
the lane that 
wild plum, the funny 


sweet pinon 


ran hidden in the 


little prairie dogs 


who sat beside their holes and dared 
you to come near She didn't car 
about Mike either—Mike who was like 
a feather to the breath of vour heart. 
Who had never had an “Anglo” friend 
betore. 

He could feel Mike's eyes on him 


as he went back and forth—sober, shiny, 
watching every But he would 
touch nothing unless you asked him to. 
He had 


move. 


been that way trom the start; 
as if he did not trust his small brown 
hands to hold a fineness. 


It had been hard, getting him to us« 
the baseball bat, the glove, the marbles. 
His had held to but his 
feet had backed away. Each time he'd 
had to be told, new, that they 
lor too—Mike Romero, from 
pueblo—to play with. 

Gradually, though, he'd come to 
understand that you really wanted him 
for a friend; then a kind of dignity had 
grown inside him and he'd shone with 
a special pride—all summer long. Such 
wonderful days! Mike knew strange, 
exciting things about the wild turkeys 
and the deer; he could show you secret 


eyes them, 
were 


him the 


places where the trout really ran; and 
the magpies and the flickers and the 
pinon jays were all litthe people when 
he spoke with them. 
Robbit 
the 
mountain 


tell 


enough 


tried to 
about tall 

to stuff a the 
that danced like strings of fiesta beads, 


In return, had 


him buildings 

down, neons 
the ocean. Water, big and not especially 
sacred—the Blue 


Lake 


Mike would listen politely to stories 


way 


Mike’s people's 


was. 


of elevators, trafhic cops, trains that ran 


underground. But when you asked if 
he wouldn't like to go see all of them 
sometime, he’d say, “I don't think so.” 
In a way that sounded as though he 
might feel sorry for you. And you 
understood. Because there was no ride 


on a train anywhere that was like riding 


behind Mike on Chili-foot. And_ the 
elevators? You shot up and up, but 
what did you have? The sky still wasn’t 
yours—not the way it was out here, 


where all the stars sat low and friendly 
at night. 


Robbie lifted the easel, and the can- 
vases that had been leaning against it 
separated, and he saw the one of 
Mike—the oil that Edwina had done 
so hurriedly, like an exercise to be 


gotten through. 
a little,” 
it. “Why go foraging on a 


“Every redskin helps 
she had said when she started 
hot after- 
noon when there’s one right under your 


nose?” 
Mike had insisted on running back 
to the pueblo first and changing the 


He'd 
wondertul, 
white. doeskin moccasins with the tiny 
The that Adam had 
betore hand cut 


funny, long shirt he wore. pui 


on his moccasins too—his 


bells. last pall 


made his right was 
olf in the combine two months ago. 

\dam would never make another pad 
in his whole lifetime. 


fon 


of moccasins—not 
Not Mike, 


for anybody. 


for not the tourists, not 
And all because someone 
had taken away the oxen he drove round 
and the 


American machine. 


round over grain and made 
him use the big 

Mike had seen the painting again now, 
too, and his eyes spilled happiness. He 
doesn't know it was just an exercise for 
Edwina, Robbie thought. He’s proud 
because it’s going with us, and, seeing 
ut, I won't forget— 

He smiled at Mike, taking 
and together they walked to 


guard at the edge of the yard. 


his hand, 
the cattle 
One side 
of the big adobe posts was shaded and 
cool; they'd sat there so many times 
together that it was really their spot. 
“You be glad to get back?” Mike said 


after a little. “Back where you have 
many friends?” 

Robbie swallowed. He could have 
had many friends out here. Some of 


the other artists had children, and there 
were the Spanish American boys and 
girls. Edwina had been angry with him 
he'd 


just to play with Mike. 


been — satisfied 
“OF all people!” 


at times because 


she'd say. 

He wished he 
Mike—tell 
of all. 


ol sissy— 


knew of a way to tell 
that liked him 
A way that wouldn’t sound silly 


him he best 


Farthei 
Mike 


“New York far away, I guess. 
than Albuquerque, maybe?” 
the sand, 
that he had _ his 


wonderful, white 


was 
his toe into and 
Robbie 
on. 
that 


longer, but that he saved for very special 


digging 
suddenly saw 


His 


weren't so 


moccasins 
moccasins white any 
occasions. 

Robbie's throat felt all sticky, and 


he said, “Well, it’s not just down the 


canyon—or over the bow of the moun- 
tain.” 

It was over the bow of many moun- 
tains. It was another world, with earth 


and sky squeezed out. A concrete world 


where you walked in hard shoes and 
were forever looking for a space big 
cnough to throw a ball. 

Mike had edged close, his, stubby, 


brown fingers squeezing at a piece of 
sagebrush until the smell was all around 
“J~—I—” There was a 
of awlul quiet. “Adam tell 
times there be fine Anglos—not like the 
There must he tell 
“J—] one—this sum- 


them. moment 


me many 


tourists. be, me.” 
He 
mer.” 


The 


dancing 


waited. meet 


words shimmered, like the gold 


aspen leaves, and then went 





dying away. Robbie had a tecling he 
should run alter them, as if they were 
something he could catch—or hold 

He didn't Mike, so he 
just reached out and pressed hard on 
the Hard long, 
Finally, in a ragged, hunting, little voice, 
Mike said, “Your corn! 
calico corn.” 

They went to where the string of it 


dare look at 


sagebrush too. and 


You forget your 


hung on the patio door. Edwina 
wouldn't be pleased when she saw that 
he was taking up car space with it. 


But Mike had been so proud the morn. 
ing he’d brought it to them! Like the 
time he'd brought the venison. Robbie 
had told him later that it was fine, that 


he liked the taste of it very much— 
although Edwina had thrown it, raw, 
into the garbage. “It makes such a 


horrible smell cooking,” she'd said. So 
he'd crossed his fingers and said words 
he'd up about the 
hoping they were right— 

The car ground suddenly down the 
road and wheeled around, folding them 
in a rise of dust. 

Edwina out of the house in a 
flash, and there they were—Mrs. Fergu- 
son, Mr. Ferguson, and Miss Dilliard. 


made taste ol it, 


Was 


They gave him mechanical, little hugs, 
exclaiming all the while at Edwina and 


she exclaiming at them. Then Mr. 
Ferguson was saying, “We—Il, what's 
this?” and going toward Mike, who 


looked suddenly like the little Indian 
boys on post cards or attached to mail- 
All shrunken and beaten down 


ing tags. 


by the sun. 
“Well—what’s your name, for heaven's 
sake?” Mrs. Ferguson was asking, and 


Mike’s eyes were big and still. 
“Mike,” 
name is Mike.” 
“Oh, no!” And Mrs. Ferguson laughed 
shrilly, looking at the others, who began 
“No! And I 


come straight from kissing the 


Robbie said quickly. “His 


to laugh too. suppose 
you've 
Blarney stone?” 

Miss Dilliard had bent over him, het 
spectacles not two inches from his nose. 
“But, come! You must have an Indian 
name too. Don’t they have just dozens ol 
asked brightly, looking 
around at everybody. 

“Mountain Yellow,” Mike 


low. “Mountain Yellow is name my lfa- 


names?” she 


said, very 
ther give me.” 

There was poetry in the way he said 
it. But the laughs came quick again. 
“Wouldn't you just know!” 

“Give him a Maxwell,” 
Ferguson said buoyantly. 

Mr. Ferguson reached in his pocket, 
turned some pennies in his hand. A 
nickel, Indian hard-bitten by 
the sun, lay among them. With a flour- 
held it out, and Robbie felt 
Mike’s eyes seeking his, asking, “Do I 


coin, Mrs. 


its face 


ish he 
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have to take it?” 


But he couldn't meet 
the look, and = so, finally, there was 
Mike’s hand, limp, holding the small 
vray circle. 

“Gracias,” he breathed, in a voice that 


clogged close to a sob 


Oh?” Mr. Ferguson said. “.\ linguist 
too.” 

Mike's cyes were dead, the life gone 
out of them. Hle was a little shell, tot 


tering im the circle of their breaths. 
Like the 


Robbic 


time, carly in the summer, 
thought, when he and Edwina 
rad pone lo the 


Mike 


scart 


pucbhlo lor the relay 


res, and with just an embroid- 


ercd dressea ticd round his middle 
thea rope 


Pueblo. He 


rom the 


had becn running for North 
had third 
until a tourist, laughing 


skimmed past, 
front 


had 


rope i 


COMATSE ly, 
it othne 


reached out as if to grab 
and Mike had jerked back, 


stumbled, ‘lallen 


Because he had known 


that Robbie was there watching, and 


their friendship had been new then and 


metried, it had been days before he had 
me again blo the house 
Mrs. Ferguson was over looking at 


he canvases now. “I’m dying to sce what 


ou've turned out this summer, Edwina 

\lumm Look, Maxwell! [lere’s 
Murphy himself. Nightshirt and all.” 
She tugeed oat) her husband’s arm. 


‘Wouldn't that be just priceless down in 


the rumpus room! Imagine the fun we'd 


mave telling everybody that we actually 
knew him, that—" She turned, beaming 
t Mike, measuring him against the pi 
Lure 


looked 


probably sentimen 


Mr. Ferguson's lip curled: le 
“You're 
No prying if 


t kdwina 


tal about it from your” 


Phat!” She was strapping a bag shut 


Hleavens no! He filled in tor me one 


] 


ay between subjects. that’s all.’ 


“Then you'd set us a price? Bargain 


masement—sinee it Mrs 


xmascinent 
Ferguson bantered 

Fake it!” Hipping the 
last strap through the buckle. 


kdwina said 


“It's yours 


We can put it along with the others in 


mur car, though, if you like. Since we 
ive more room.” 

Robbie felt as though he were going 
to be sick—terribly sick ill over—and 
Mike's eves had a stricken look. A look, 
he thought crazily, like one of those 
mounted deerheads at San Marana 


Lodge! 


I've yust a few last things to do, and 


then we'll be ready bdwina was say 
ne, going back into the house. “Look 
around at this hovel, why don’t) you? 


And, Robbie—you haven't finished what 


I set out for you.” 
He nodded The others had drifted 
ifter her, and Mike was left there 


rooted to the ground. His lips moving 


slowly, but no sound 


There 


comme out. 


would be no time to make it 


him. No 
sunnner Mike had been growing- 


And 


up to tine 


ever again. All 
reach- 
ing beheving now, im just a few 


had knocked to 


ing. What if nobody ever came to make- 


minutes, it been noth- 


believe with him again? Robbie 
walked over slowly, fecling the burning 
study in Mike’s brown eyes. 

You leave very soon now? In minutes 
inayber” 

Yes.” 

Hle wanted to fling himself to the 
ground and beat it with his fists and 


run hard with Mike down the lane with 
the wild plum—away from them all 
mito nowhere 


Mike 


eround and was untying his moccasins, 


way 


had dropped quictly to the 
“For 
said, holding them out. ‘For 


Mike Yellow.” 
was that silly, old twitch at 


his wondertul white moccasins. 


you he 
remembei Mountain 
And there 
The one 


the corner of Robbie's mouth! 


that always 


came when he was trying 

hard inside to be brave. Mike would 

have no more. fine moccasins—none 

made with love. None made by Adam. 

He pushed them back. “No,” he said 
hiercely No, Mike.” 

But there they were—angel-solt) and 


dusty, still molded, in his hands, to the 


curl of Mike's feet 

“Gracias,” he swallowed. Slowly, he 
began to pull them on. Back in New 
York he would stuff them with tissue 


and put them in his room, keep them 


whole and nice forever. And they would 
remind him of quict voices, soft gentle 
earth 

Miss Dilliard 


mad stood 


had 


watching 


back 
them. 


come outside 
“Hlow on 
arth can you put your feet into those 
filthy things! No telling what germs he 
carries around. How can your mother —” 


Robbie 


voing to say. He 


Somehow, it was exactly what 
had known. she 
stood, tall—tall as the 
let him. “Mike's 


he said quickly, before he would 


Was 
moccasins would 
home & 


cleaner than 


qeurs 


eet too trightened. “IL know. I’ve eaten 
there. And Mike is clean too. And he 
eoes to a govermment school, and can 
read \nd he understands things 


Miss Dilliard was smiling crookedly. 


“Well, of course,” she said. “That's part 


ft what we pay our taxes tor, lo try 
md clean up the 

Robbie looked at Mike—looked) and 
knew, suddenly, that he need not any 
longer be atraid tor him It was like 
being huneryv. Finally, if the hunges 


ot worse and worse, you came to a time 


when you weren't hungry at all. So 


sometimes—il a hurt went deep enough, 


it got beyond your feeling and only 
made you numb. Besides, there was a 
new shine in Mike's eves. His Anglo 


friend had spoken out for him—for him, 


ina way he could never have spoken to 


him. Not without sounding silly, and 
sissy—U' nless 
Phere was a last-minute flutter of ac- 


tivity. Edwina kept thrusting things at 
him until there was little time for think- 
ing, or for noticing Mike even, stand- 
ing off from them now, his shirt sleeves 
dangling over his fingers. 

Edwina gave him a handtul of cookies 
and an orange that had been left in the 
kitchen. ‘Vell your father good-by for 
us,” she said. 

\nd Mr. Ferguson looked back over 
his shoulder. “Keep the smoke signals 
waving, boy.” 

Finally, there was just a moment Iclt, 
while they were getting into the cars. 
Robbie went and stood in front of him, 
choked lost 


been for the 


fecling and inside. If it 
hadn't and the 
orange—which Mike clutched tightly, for- 


gettully- 


cookies 


they could have shaken hands 
at least 
“T—P'll 


said, 


come  back—somctime,” he 
And suddenly the thought swelled in 
He wouldn't 
be little forever. Some day he would te 


him. OL course he would! 


erown and could rent a house of his 


own—a mud house, all hand patted, with 
vigas and canales— 

“T be here.” Mike said. 

Sure he would. He 


hOrever, 


would be there 

For just a second, Robbie leaned close. 
“Back of the cow’s skull,” he whisp¢ red. 
“Back ol 


the cow’s skull we found on 


Litthe Mesa and brought up to_ the 
patio—there’s something there for you 
to give Adam.” 


Ile waited until he could feel Mike's 


head bobbing slowly beside his, and 


then he turned, not looking back. 
Phe road and the plaza and the moun- 
tains were one big blur that kept swim- 
ming together and washing apart. He 
kdwina busy with the 


was glad Was 


dashboard. Because he wanted just to 


sit very still and) imagine 

fo imagine how Mike would be fecl- 
ing about now, looking behind the cow’s 
skull and finding the painting—the one 
he had “forgotten” 


to put in with the 


other canvases. ‘Try as hard as he might, 


Robbie knew that he 


was never going 
to feel sorry or wrong about what he 
had done. To Edwina, his mother, it 
had been just an exercise; she had said 
so. To Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson, it 


would have been a joke for awhile in 
their playroom, then something to stick 
attic. “To Adam—it 
that his would 


in an would mean 


son's face never hang, 


trapped, an object of fun-making, on 


wall! 


To Mike, he hoped it would mean 


any stranger's 
that—for keeps—he had an Anglo friend. 
\ friend who didn’t need any old pic: 


ture to remember him by 
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EVERY SUMMER, Americans make 
their way grimly across the dark conti- 
nent of Europe, armed to the teeth with 
obsolete dictionaries and far-fetched 
phrase books. “Give me back my camel, 
sir,” IT actually saw in one. If their 
trip comes that way, they finally fall 
upon England with a hoarse cry of 
“Livingston”; for, after months of 
gaining with the natives, gesturing help- 
lessly at taxi drivers, and 
through plays and operas, the tourist's 
cup of pleasure is practically full. He 
has only one desire left. He just wants 
to talk. 
Sometimes an 


bar- 


yawning 


American can 
tngland for several days without realiz- 


stay in 


ing that he is still in a foreign country 
and that he needs a phrase book as 
much as ever. For awhile he doesn’t hear 
a word anyway, because the inhabitants 
tend to speak very quickly, in an un- 
predictable sing-song, without opening 
their mouths at all. English conversa- 
tion goes up and down frantically like 
an erratic seismograph: it sounds as if it 
ought to be very interesting. 

Of course, the English don’t) under- 
stand Americans either, ‘To English ears, 
American is flat, thick in 


nasal, and 
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The English spoken in England 


is not that spoken in America. To the 


American it’s a strange language 


by WILFRID SHEED 


utterance, and Englishmen are puzzled 
by the word uh (or is it er?) which 
keeps breaking into American speech. 
So at the first encounter, there is prac- 
tically no communication between the 
peoples, and the American is free to 
think that if he could only make out 
what these people were saying, it would 
be good old English, the stuff he’s been 
using himself all his life. In the mean- 
time, he can catch up on his own talk- 
ing for a while. 

The quickest way to learn that the 
English do not in fact speak English, 
but some strange language of their own, 
is to go shopping for clothes. For some 
reason, the English have chosen to assert 
their independence from America most 
sturdily in the intimate sphere of cloth- 
ing. If an American asks for suspenders, 
the salesman will insolently hand him a 
pair of sock garters. If he asks for a vest, 
he will have to settle for an undershirt. 
If he asks for a dress for his wife, he will 
get one all right, but the salesman would 
obviously prefer to sell him a_ frock; 
while if he asks for a muffler, a derby, or 
a pair of sneakers, he will 
at all. He = should 
bowler, and pumps. 


get nothing 
tried 
But if he 


have scarf, 


wants 


what he thinks are pumps, I believe he 
had better try court-shoes. (I’m not dead 
certain about this one myself.) 

The Englishman begins to go his sep- 
arate age, 
decks himself in a nappy instead of a 
diaper. He passes from this into nickers 
(shorts) and a variety of cardigans, 
jumpers, and jerkins (sweaters). Since 
he lives in England, the whole ensem- 
ble is nearly always hidden by a mackin- 
tosh (raincoat) ; while the feet of young 
sritain spend most of their time in gum- 
sometimes called Wellingtons, 
which are knee-high galoshes. Curiously 
enough, — the Englishman 
usually discards his gumboots and_as- 
sumes a gamp or brolly (umbrella) in- 
stead. Being, in his maturity, less in- 
clined to play about 


way at an early when he 


boots, 


grown-up 


in puddles, he 
opts for the luxury of a dry head, leaving 
his feet to take their chances. 

As you might expect, food provides 
another cluster The 
biscuits problem is perhaps the most 
serious, because it often. If 
you happen to in digs (rented 
rooms) your landlady will probably be- 
siege you with (cookies and 
crackers) and will laugh merrily when 


of different words. 


arises so 


stay 


biscuits 
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you look blank and say you expected 
biscuits (scones). She will probably tell 


the other boarders about your silly mis- 
take as soon as she can, and they will 
laugh merrily too. This can be pretty 


to take. 
First cousin to the biscuits problem is 


hard 
the potato chips tap. In English caleés 
that cafe. Ut 
stands for chipped tea-cups and gloomy, 


(and watch out ton word 


angular waitresses.) . chips are served 


with evervthine—cee, sausage, pork pit 
ctc., but especially with fried fish. Fish 
and chips has become tamous out of all 
proportion to its merits, chictly because 
it can be caten out of a newspaper. The 
really 


calls 


joke about chips is that they are 
What the 
Englishman cally crisps—just 


french-fries. American 
chips’ the 
to be different, of course. 

Othe 


evenly 


food crises are spread fairly 


day. Mt 


por idee 


through = the breaktast, 


watch out for (oatmeal plus 


lumps and bits of wood) and) marm 


(marmalade). At lunch time comes the 


joint (roast) and, if vou are very un- 
lucky, greens (unidentified torms— of 
cabbage) and vegetable marrow (some- 
thing like squash). For afternoon tea 


you can expect char (tea itself) and per- 
haps crumpets. Crumpets need a certain 


mount of defense. They have come to 


be regarded by Americans as objects of 


ridicule, like cricket. Phe smile dies on 
you lips when vou actually see a 
crumpet. There is nothing funny about 


a crumpet: it looks like a dull wafile and 


tastes) painfully unamusing. Between 


meals, instead of cating too much candy, 


like greedy Americans, the English eat 
bull’s eyes, Mars bars, 
rock, 


hundreds ot 


too many sweets 


toffees, Brighton gob-stoppers, 


maltezars, and other vari- 
eties too sickening to mention. 

If ever they put English-English onto 
nodern-language records ton people to 
learn overnight, it would probably come 


out something like this 


‘Mr. Smith took his mackintosh out 
ol the cupboard. He lett his flat and put 
petrol in his lorry. “Shall TP take the 
mderground to the cinema. where the 
flicks are showing, or shall I take the 
ram to the fun fairy Or shall 1 just take 
he railway to the jolly old) pub?’ Mr. 


Smith munched for a jiffy on a pickled 


therkin. ‘I know. | shall take a fort 
ughtly return ticket to the pub, That 
vill give me ample time to get squifly on 
nild and bitter. But first. I shall tie a 


Knot in mv hanky to remind me to ring 
he Mrs, and tell her to put out the rub 
little 
Not much of a story. | 


ish im ow aluminum tin’ ete.” 


erant you; al 


though I think it captures some of the 


tang of English life. (1 shan’t insult you 


by translating.) 


Of course, the best wav to learn Ene 


lish-English is just to go over there and 


> 
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speak it for a few months. Forget your 
own language completely. ‘There is much 
more to it than merely memorizing vo- 


cabulary: there are also questions of na- 


tional philosophy involved, and these 
can only be learned slowly. 
For instance, if you are the peppy 


that you want “to 
cll” America to the British; or perhaps, 
like Billy Graham, “to sell Christianity.” 


type, you may decide 


In England, selling is not considered 
such an inspiring activity. 


“sell 
Arnold. Selling one’s coun- 


Phe last per- 


son who tried to America” to us 
was Benedict 
try is the kind of thing that gets a chap 
blackballed trom the club: a cad’s trick, 
in short. By now, English people know 
the American use of the phrase (we 
have our own salesmen, heaven help us) 
but it still makes them wince a little. 
Another difference that lies deep in 
the national psychology is between the 


American who runs for election and the 


Englishman who stands for it. Once 
clected, the Englishman — thankfully 
“takes his seat” in Parliament, until it 


is time to stand again. In similka 


languid mood, the Englishman draws his 
bath (as if it just required a little coax 
ing), while the American runs his. 
Showers are practically unknown in Eng- 
land bath, 


naturally one’s scat ins it. 


Having drawn one’s 


takes 
“going places” is unknown, and 


one 
(The 
phrase 
unwanted, in that quict civilization.) 

\ more 


puzzling aspect of the Eng- 


lish-English language is the preponder- 


ance of adverbs. An Englishman. isn’t 
just “glad to see you”; he’s “awfully 
elad to see you.” He’s “frightfully sorry 
he’s late’—his secretary has made an 


“absolutely ghastly mixup” and he’s sure 


you must be “positively ravenous fon 
lunch.” Lunch generally turns out to 
be a diet of rathers, quites, horriblys, 


dreadfullys, awfullys, and unspeakablys. 
It may be that the wily, compromising 
Enelish like 


with 


to qualify all their’ state- 


ments idverbs so that nobody can 
accuse them of holding any violent opin- 
This 
and qgiwte, as well as for the -ish and 
ishly hun- 


dreds; soonish, fairishly, quickishly, etc.) ° 


ions, theory accounts for rathe) 


words (of which there are 
but it doesn’t explain the blood-curdling 
frightfully, I 
think the true explanation is that they 
take the place that clichés (“Hot enough 
lor vou?” 


ones: sickeningly. ete. 


“Drop dead” etc.) occupy in 
Thev fill the ain 
familia 


America. with mean- 
The adverb is 
the 


English 


sound, 
the Englishman's 
Without — it, 


ingless, 
moo, national 


noise. people 


could not talk half so — quickly, 

\ word about English manners. Eng: 
lish “Thank-you” at the 
drop of a hat. Pay no attention to them, 
It is just a nervous habit. Where the 
“You're welcome,” the 
If he has per- 


people say 


American says 


Englishman says nothing. 
formed a really big favor, he smiles mod- 
looks at his boots. 


estly and 


is “What?” 
“LT beg your pardon” is what you say if 


Lhe word for “Pardon me?” 


you're very old and dignified and some- 
body makes a questionable joke about 
Mrs. Gladstone. Otherwise, better stick 
to “What?”, followed up, if necessary, 
by “Frightlully sorry, old man, I didn’t 
catch that.” 

Alte 
bound to get the feeling that your own 


a while in England, you are 


language is much the better of the two. 
Some Americans react by slipping into 
violent American slang. This never fails 
to amuse English people. They have 
heard it all 
here it is im 


the movies, and 
life: it 
Because of 


before in 
real 
truce. 


seems too 
the war 
Hollywood 


good to be 


and the endless stream of 
a certain amount 


of American slang themselves, but tenta- 


movies, they now use 
tively. As with jazz, they admit that the 
better. 

The question of slang opens up new 


Americans do it 


and formidable fields of inquiry, which 
I have not the spirit to enter. The ortho- 
dox language presents problems enough. 
Looking over the lists of American and 
English words, I find it almost impos- 
sible to reach anv useful conclusions 
about them. On the whole, the English 
words seem to be slightly shorter (lift 
for elevator, flat for apartment), but 
even this is nothing like a firm rule. For 
instance, English people call a porch a 
verandah and they call a whatsit a what: 
youmayceallit, Such translations as wrre- 
less lor vadio and gramophone tor phono- 
no messages at all. For the 
\merican, they extend 
that the 


well, more 


raph offer 
homesick only 


the slim satisfaction American 


versions seem \merican. 

If the thing is approached in a light 
hearted spirit, trying to talk to the Eng- 
lish can be a diverting pastime. One 
much like 
the other, and then, whoops! ‘The blank, 


language seems at times so 
polite looks remind you that you are 
far from home alter all. The mass media 
all that. Children 


from Yorkshire are already dipping 3 


are slowly changing 
timid toe into the English language, as 
spoken over here. Eventually, we shall 
PV shows 


with complete understanding, and there 


all be able to watch the same 


will be no point in traveling 


g anywhere 


anvimore, 
that 
there is an 


Sut until questionably happy 


day, urgent need—well, a 
moderately urgent need—for a good Eng- 


lish phrase book for Americans. 
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Heroism 


by KILIAN 


I was in the days before Christ, and 
| the enemy of the Jews, King Antio- 
chus, had conquered Palestine. Not con- 
tent with a victory which gave him the 
land of the Jews, the king sought to 
the Jewish \ntiochus 
knew that the Jews were forbidden to 
eat pork. In order to them to 
abandon God, the king ordered that 
the Jews be brought in and made to 
cat the pork placed before them. 

Among the Jews brought into Anti- 
ochus’ palace was a Jewish mother with 
her seven grown sons. The mother and 
her sons steadfastly refused to deny 
their God by eating the flesh of swine. 
They were all whipped with scourges. 
Then the eldest of the seven spoke 
boldly to the king, “We are ready to 
die rather than to transgress the laws 
of God.” Antiochus was enraged and 
ordered a huge griddle to be heated. 
Then he commanded the soldiers to cut 
off the tongue of the eldest son and that 
he be scalped. In the presence of his 
mother and his brothers his hands and 
leet were chopped off. The king next 
ordered that he be brought to the fire 
and be fried on the griddle. While he 
was suflering these torments, his mother 
and brothers stood by exhorting him to 
die mantully. 


conquel soul. 


force 


So when the eldest was dead, they 
brought forth the next oldest son and 
tortured him in like manner. As he was 
gasping his last, this son cried out to 
the king, “You, indeed destroy our 
earthly life, but the King of the world 
(God) will raise up us, who die for 
His laws, in the resurrection to eternal 
life.” 

\fter the second son had died, the 
third son came forward and offered the 


king his tongue and hands, saying, 
‘These God gave me. Rather than 


break the law of God, I now offer them 
to you. I know that God will restore 
them to me in the life to come.” 
When it was the fourth son’s turn, he 
spoke thus to the king, “It is better to 
look for hope from God than from man, 
lor He will raise us up again. But as 


McDONNELL. O.S.B. 


for you, you will never see the resurrec- 
tion to life.” 

When the. sixth brought 
forth, he said, “Do not be deceived. 
You shall not escape punishment, for 
what you have attempted here is to fight 
against God.” 

All during these torments the mother 


son Was 


stood by, encouraging her sons to die 
as worthy sons of the chosen nation. 
The seventh called to the 
foot of Antiochus’ throne. The king 
made an oath to the youngest son that 
he would make him a rich and happy 
man and would take him for his friend, 


son Was 


if he would eat the pork and thus deny 
his God. 
moved by 


jut the young man was not 
y these promises of earthly 
happiness. In a last effort, the king 
turned to the mother and asked her to 
speak to her son so that he might live. 
The mother bowed mockingly to the 
king and spoke to her son, “My son, 
have pity on me, your mother who car- 
ried 


you nine months in her womb 
and suckled you three years at her 
breasts. Do not fear this tormentor. 


Make yourself worthy of your brothers’ 
death. Once again, have pity on me; 
receive death so that because of your 
pity I may receive you together with 
your brothers in the next life.” 

The last son then addressed the king, 
“T will not obey you, Antiochus. My 
brothers have undergone a short pain 
and have the promise of eternal lile. 
And I, like my brothers, offer up my 
life and my body for the law of God.” 

The mother stood by while her 
youngest son was tortured. After his 
death, she herself died at the hands of 
the king. 

Belief in God can be inconvenient, 
as the seven brothers and their mother 
experienced in their pain. The incon- 
venience of faith is no respecter of per- 
sons. Neither the sons nor the mother 
were priests of the Old Testament. They 
were simple lay people. Yet they were 
called upon to lay down their lives for 
their belief in God. 

What the mother and her seven sons 





suffered most lay people will never be 
called upon to suffer. Yet the vocation to 
heroism is implicit in the very name of 
Christian. Empty Christianity of the 
heroic and you empty it of Christ. 

There is a tendency to identify the 
heroic with the impossible. God never 
demands the impossible. He 
mand the difficult; He even demands 
the very difficult. Being human we may 
well be dismayed by the prospect of do- 
ing the difficult. But God does not ask 
us to do the difficult alone. In all things, 
much more in the difficult, God 
strengthens us with His strength and 
sustains us with the hope of living His 
lite for all eternity. 

There is another tendency, to identify 
the heroic with is momentarily 
dificult. Heroism is, indeed, to stand 
up and be counted at one big moment 


does de- 


ig 


what 


as the mother and her sons did. But 
it is much more of the essence of 
heroism to stand up and be counted 


each day. The martyr who, strength- 
ened by God’s grace, places his head 
on the block and neatly stretches out 
his neck for the executioner’s ax may 
be less heroic than the husband who 
daily works at a job he does not like, 
lives in a district he despises, endures 
the noise of four healthy children. The 
heroism of a Christian is not usually 
that of a single act, but a heroism which 
goes on and on through an entire life. 
The martyr who dies at the stroke of 
an ax dies quickly, but the man or 
woman who willingly submits to the 
hardships of being a dutiful parent dies 
death, or in St. Paul's words, 
“dies daily.” 

The heroism ol 


a slow 


the Christian is not 
one which ends in the hopelessness of a 
last defiant gesture, nor in the nobility 
of a proud death, Christian heroism, 
like that of the mother and her sons, 
has for its hope eternal life. Like them, 
we know that whether we heroes 
for one big moment or are heroes day 
by day, “the King of the world will 
raise up us, who die for His laws, in 
the resurrection to eternal life.” 


are 
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“Pm too old for this,” she said aloud to 


should have turned up the icy hill to 
the solid house Linus had built for her. 
It would be warm inside, if a little lonely, 
ind her sixty-seven-year-old) bones needed 
square-timbered warmth in February. Miss 
Nellie Hogan paused instead on the river 
road until the bus that had brought het 


home from school was clear out of sight 


ind hearing. 

If Linus had been alive he would surely 
have thrown that lawver into the road for 
suggesting that she swear to what was not 
true. The thought of the shameful affair 

principal’s office filled her whole 


the empty mailbox. “Ud better quit” 


mind. Now, this! Her ‘weekly letter from 
Amy, the envelope with the Fort Lauder- 
dale postmark, wasn’tin the R.F.D. mailbox. 
Instead she found a folded sheet of notebook 
paper on which had been printed the rough 
warning. “You better fill that form int!” 

The boy had been her student. So had 
two of the other three. She Yemembered 
their eyes, always' ready for jeering, mirthless 
laughter, their Jong, carefully combed hair. 
She thought of them as problems, but there 
had been other problem boys before. The 
difference was that they had not been mur- 
derers. 
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The trooper’s story had been harsh 
and to the point. The boys had taken a 
pick-up truck without permission and 
had run it off the road below the point 
of rocks. An out-of-town had 
stopped to help. assaulted 
him, 


salesman 
had 
him with their fists until 
he fell and then kicking him until he was 


They 
beating 


unconscious. He had fallen face down- 
ward in the mud and had drowned in 
a shallow puddle. His wife was left 
with three children. 

It was a vicious, rotten business. Tell 
ing the story, the trooper’s flat voice 


his 
the 


dripped contempt and he ground 
big fist softly and again 
hard palm of his other hand. 

The lawver 
had 


questions. He 


again into 
the 
asked 
from 
the boys’ teachers to support the picture 
he planned to draw of childish inno 
immaculate character. He had 
prepared forms for the teachers to fill 


detend 
had 


statements 


who was to 


boys been there and 


wanted 


cence, * 


in. His half-legal language seemed to 
say: “These were your students. How 
much of this is your fault?” Nellie Ho 
gan would not fill in the form and the 
lawyer had become sarcastic. 

She started up to the house. 

If Linus was alive he would have 
slapped that lawyer's fat face. But he 


wasn’t alive. His bones were lying with 
those of her parents and all the others in 
the spruce woods Tyrell Pond a 
full half century Dear, Linus! 
If only he hadn’t stayed when the typhus 
came. They might 
they'd planned. 

\ great, black 


around 
now. big 


have married as 
bull of a man, Linus 
drove his river men in a wild way with 
a heavy hand. But the 
them he with 
gentle as a mother, 
\nd she, 
had 


sickness 
them, 
for that was his way. 


when 


was on staved 


a grown woman at 


for that 


seventeen, 
stayed 


too, was her way. 
Of all the lumber people in the log 
shanties of the winter camp, only she 
and Augustus Lindstrom had lived to 
bury the dead. Thirty years later Lind 
strom himself drowned in the river 
drive. Nellie Hogan thought grimly. 
She was the only one left who remem- 
bered that hideous winter. 

\t first she taught school to live and 
had not been a good teacher. Later she 
lived to teach, after the boys came. 

She opened the door and went in. The 


house She 


the 


was Warm. added wood to the 


huge and 


out, 


stove heat reached 
Linus had built this house looking 

on his The house 
strong and sound—and big for the 
ily they never had. The mad¢ 
out to her was found among his papers. 

Fifty years in the classroom. Surely 
long enough. A half a hundred years 
of grammar, of community 
low 


living 


down river was 


fam 
deed 


respect and 


pay. others’ tears, 


of drvine and of 


49 


tears of her 
lean frame had grown tough in 


learning to have 


Her tall, 


no own. 


the service of the town; her face, never 
pretty, even in youth, had grown plac- 
idly equine. 

Nellie Hogan stood and stared out 
the window, across the blue snow, across 
the black river. What would Linus have 
done this afternoon? Surely he would 
have told the truth. He would not 
have hesitated, if it were true, to say 
that those boys were not immaculate in 


that 
that they 
had 


frightened eves, 


character, 
lazy, 
Sh« 


and 
brutal and obscene. 
smallei 


they were insolent 
were 
the 
the 


These 


seen children’s 
teeth, the 


men were 


smashed 


swollen faces. young 
spoiled brats wasting their time and he 
their parents, 


and destroying 


own, deceiving wrecking 
their 
which had been built and kept by better 
men. 

Although the 
lit no lamps. 

She was licked. 
hopeless | he 
They from well-to-do homes; 
dressed well; 
She 


and 


their town, nation 


had 


evening come she 


The whole thing was 


bovs were different now. 


were they 
they had more than enough 
thought, “Is it just that I’m 
remember? They 
so different. 
be that they have changed, 
She 
should 


money. 


olde) can’t seem 


so alien in ideas; Can it 
as Amy keeps 
saying? 

She 


here 


shuddered. 


have moved away from 


years ago. Adirondack 
wolf. She should have 
\my Carruthers retired. 
They could have lived on pooled pen- 
sions in Florida. It still wasn’t too late. 
the river looked 
black. It frozen yet. It 
the still among 
frozen things of winter. But soon it 
would be the slower waters 
freezing first and finally the rapids, the 
leaping whitewaters. Again Miss Hogan 
shuddered. 


winter is 
deadly as a gray 


gone away when 


From her window 


wasn't over 
was 


the 


one thing moving 


too solid, 





THE HUNT 


by PATRICIA DUFF McGINLEY 


The pulsing jungle glitters 
With the muscles of his back 
As he crouches in the shadows, 
Golden-skinned and black. 


The deadly 


Beneath his prowling paws, 


grasses quiver 


ind the sudden sunlight glances 
From his velvet-hooded jaws. 


The shielding fern-tops tremble 
With each tiger-royal breath— 
Till the kitten leaps from hiding 
ind does my 


shoe to death, 


She wasn’t hungry. She sat at he 
desk, pen in hand, staring at the river 
After a long time she lit the desk lamp 
and wrote her letter. She wrote: “| 
wish to tender my resignation, effective 
the end of the spring semester. 
She addressed it to Charlie Benson, 
Chairman of the School Board. “This 
will give them time to get a replacemen 


for next fall,” she thought, but ther 
was a slow tide of shame rising in th 
back of her mind. 


She lay in bed but couldn't sleep. Sh 
lay staring into the darkness 
membered. 


and re 


It was in February of the year Lind 
strom drowned that Ernie and Al came 


to Nellie Hogan, while her supper 
pork was [frying on the woodstove. They 
came to the front door and were a sight 
to remember standing there drenchin 
wet from the midwinter thaw. — Boll 
wore men’s boots, immense on_ thei 
small feet, and ragged, plaid shirts. Thei 
matted hair needed cutting and the 
were so tired they could hardly stan 
straight. Al was the boss. He wa 
fourteen; Ernie was only nine. The 
didn’t know how to beg. 

Lady,” Al said, “If we follow the 
river, how long before we get to the 
next town?” 

Nellie Hogan stared down at them 
in the dusk. Middle Creek was mor 


than four miles down the river and th 
temperature was falling fast now with 
night coming on. 
“It’s 
The 
brother at 


’ 


she said. 

stared bleakly 
river that they had 
since dawn. They had 
not thought it so far. It was no time now 
tired. Al grabbed his brother's 
shoulder and spun him around roughly 
then 
manners, he stopped and said over his 
shoulder to Miss Hogan: ‘Thanks, lady. 


four miles,’ 


smaller boy past 


his the 
been following 
to get 


“Come on,’ remembering his 


Sorry bother you.” 


It may have been the broad suspend 


then ca 
kitchen 
the sto 
thick ] 
them | 
checkec 
Whil 
and Er 
after 
ol the 
at Car 
that th 
until 
headin; 
friend, 
him. 
“Dic 
Nellie 
“No. 
wrote 
Denton 
Stillwa 
Henne 
She 
staring 
“Lit 
below 
one ol 
Al ¢ 
ing, ¢ 
Ernie 
little 
her te 
Was di 
“Mi 
night? 
you. 
our 
being 
\l ad 
(rossi 
anoth 
Nel 
much 
a 
\nd » 
\l 
to M 
We Cé 
Ne 


voice 





ers hoisting up the cotton pants cul 
high to walk the logs in high water; 


or the plaid shirts; or the broken boots 
river-drivers’ calk spikes in_ the 
soles clomping down the frozen walk; 
or the old, familiar odor that 
drifted in when Nellie Hogan opened } 


with 


spruc e 


the door; or the independent cut ol 
the two tough little drifters so much 
like Linus and his river-men. Linus | 


would never have turned river-men away 


from the door with only advice at 
supper time. The pork was a 
ready, so Nellie Hogan called out to 
them as Linus would have done. 
“Why don’t you come on in and 
eat some supper with me first before 


you go down the road.” 
They stopped and whispered together, 


“Gt 
You | 

Her 
ys 


} 
" must 
ty r 
He's 
to W 
week 
me ; 
Den 
Al 
5 seco 
| iife, 
i 
y 


LOO 


her 
‘iver, 
‘amp 
“| 
Ctive 
180, 
This 
ment 
there 
. the 


. She 
l re 


Lind 
came 
pper 
They 
sight 
hing 
Bot! 
thei 
heir 
th 
Lal 
Was 


Vhey 


the 
» the 


them 
mor¢ 
1 the 


with 


past 
had 
had 
*now 
her's 
ighly 
r his 
r his 
lady. 


yend- 
; cut 
yater; 
boots 
the 
walk; 
that 
ened 
it ol 
much 
Linus 
awa) 
e at 
| most 
it to 


and 
efore 


ther, 


then came back, followed her into the 
kitchen, and sat silent in rockers beside 
the stove while Nellie took down two 
thick plates, polished them, and set 
them beside the mante lamp on the 
checked table cloth. 

While they ate, Al told her that he 
and Ernie had lived with their father 
after their mother died: that he died 
of the typhus, too, the Spring before 
at Camp Four on the Squaw-Brook; 
that they had stayed on as cooks’ helpers 
until the camp closed down and were 
heading down to try to find their father’s 
friend, Augustus Lindstrom, to stay with 
him. 

“Did you know 
Nellie asked softly. 

“No, but we have a letter our father 
wrote to him. Our father was Jacob 
Denton. Worked for LeClaron on the 
Stillwaters and before that 
Hennessy.” 

She crossed to the window and stood 
staring across the snow. 

“Lindstrom’s dead. Drowned last May 
below Honeycomb Eddy.” 
one of 


Gus Lindstrom?” 


for Linus 


He had been 
Linus’ best men. 

Al didn’t answer; Nellie Hogan, turn- 
ing, expecting tears, saw the reason. 
Emie had fallen asleep, his worn-out, 
little face on the table. Al beckoned 
her toward the doorway and his voice 
was dead serious. 

“Miss Hogan, could“he stay here to- 
night?” Then in a hurry: “ll pay 
We've 


you. got money and we pay 
our way.” When = she said nothing, 
being struck by the grown-up tone, 
\l added, “Ernie’s sick. We got wet 


crossing the river and I think he’s took 
another chill.” 

Nellie Hogan had made up her mind 
much earlier in the evening. 

“Yes,” she said. 
\nd you too.” 

\l shook his head. “TI got to go over 
to Middle Creek to ask around where 
we can go to winter.” 

Nellie had talked to lumberjacks. Her 
| voice took an edge of command. 

“Stay the night. 


“He can stay over. 





It's freezing now. 
You can go in with me in the morning.” 
Her tone left nothing more to be said. 

jut when she rose long before dawn, 


\l was gone. There was a note for 
er propped against the lamp. He 


must have written it in the dark. 

“Deer Miss Hogan,” it read. “Please 
let my brother stay. Tl pay for him. 
He’s too small to travel and too. sick 
to work. I'll send some 
week. Honest to God. 
me at the company office. 
Denton.” 


money every 
You can write 


Yoars, Alec 


eS Se er 


And that was how it started. The 

second happiest time in her whole, hard 
life, First Linus and then Ernie. Two 
: good men. 





Nellie 


dirty, 


the 
smelling ol 


remembered 
pitch-marked, 

spruce woods. 
\l sent 
for 


cnvclopes— 
the 

They came every week. 
doilaa 


every he earned 


what he 


except 
survive. 
Nellic Hogan twaced his career by the 


really needed to 


camps he worked: Stillwaters, Good- 
enaugh Flow, Moose River, Squaw 
Brook: she had known them all. Some- 


times he wrote short notes, in_ pencil 
mostly, on tablet paper, brief and to 
the point, instructing Ernie to be good 
in school, to mind Miss Nellie, to re- 
member Pa, to say his prayers, to 
stay out of fights. 

The seasons changed; the river rose 
and fell. Al didn’t come ack along 
the river very often. He worked all 
over the northeast, Maine, Quebec, the 
Adirondacks. Al grew into a tall, rangy 


lumberman, tough and smart. She 
heard he was foreman at Camp 7, 
that he was boss of the left bank on 


the long drives down to the mills; that 
he was at twenty-two a respected and 
good man. She smiled to herself when 
she heard it, because she knew he would 
be. She was a good judge of good men. 

Meanwhile Ernie grew too. He was 
a natural scholar. He could understand 
what other children missed, because his 
life had hinged early to the 
solemn turning of the seasons and the 
big, slow-wheeling cycles of growth in 


been 


the silent forests. He had seen the 
hand of his Maker and had learned 
to know it for what it was. In_ his 


gray eyes and clean young mind a deep 
river was always flowing; a fresh, clear 
wind forever moving. 

Nellie Hogan respected Al as much 
as any man on earth, but loved 
Ernie, he brought her willow whistles. 

She built big plans for Ernie when 


she 


she realized what he was. To begin 
with, she never touched a penny of 
the money Al sent. In seven years she 


deposited to the account she opened 
secretly for the two boys over fifteen 
thousand dollars so that when the time 
came Ernie went to a university chosen 
carefully by Miss Hogan. There he bril- 
liantly exceeded her most extravagant 
hopes. He was too young for the Second 
World War but his brother was not. Al 
went into Europe with the Twelfth Di- 
vision Mountain He made 
geant, and then a battlefield commission 
in the bloody battle at the Rapido River 
where the Twelfth 
devil’s work. In the end, it was Majon 
\lec Denton. Nellie Hogan, remember- 
ing lis fierce, young eyes, read the battle 
accounts and shivered in bed imagining 
the wicked sounds of rifle fire. 

Nellie Hogan prayed incessantly for 
three whole years. ‘Time caught up with 
Ernie and they were both in the Korean 
thine. 


tre Ops. ser- 


was made to do a 


Neither of them came out of it. 


In her bedroom, where no one would 
ever see them, Miss Hogan kept three 
things: Linus’s double-bitted ax, so 
much a part of him once, all hickory 
and steel; Al’s Silver Star; and a willow 
whistle. 

Both the boys had come home to 
her before they went overseas. Al came 
in August and had walked in the wood- 
shed door. He had traveled clear across 
the continent to sit for an afternoon in 


the rocker beside the woodstove and 
to say good-by. 
She didn’t know that Ernie was 


coming, but the whole town remembered 
it later. Commander Ernest Denton 
led his flight of Panther jets 500 miles 
off-course to lay the whistling crack of 
his last salute across her roof-tree and 
over the orchards and the river that 
he had known and loved and would 
never see again. 

Lying there wide awake in the silent 
dark, Nellie Hogan touched her cheek 
with her finger tips and found it hot 
with her risen shame. They had given 
her everything and she had done so 
little. And they had given fully and 
gladly with quick steps and open hands. 
They had no hesitation, no long debates. 
They had not quit when they were 


needed. Ernie introduced her as “my 
only teacher!” 
Nellie Hogan swung her long legs 


out of her bed and sat up in the dark. 
They had been the teachers! Whatever 
she knew of patience and integrity and 
loyalty she learned from knowing Linus 


and those two boys! Whatever her 
success as a teacher she could trace it 
back to them. And now, of all times, 


the chips were down. The going was 
harder and the need for integrity was 
very great. 

She crossed the room with long strides 
and felt for the letter on the desk. She 
thrust it into the stove and watched the 
yellow flames leap up, wobble against 
the damper, and thunder briefly in the 
flue. Then it was gone as if it had 
never been written, and with it went 
her shame. She did the same with the 
lawyer’s mimeographed form. 

She stood and stared out the window 
again. Her men were of a rangy breed. 
It was the woods that did it to them. 
Or the hardships. Or maybe the cold 
and the starlight and the river. She 
suddenly realized that’s why she had 
never moved away, why she couldn’t. 
And never would. No matter how dark 
the night could always the 
river reflecting the cold stars. 

She went back to bed and slept, and in 
spite of the snow, and although it froze 
so hard that night that it froze the river 
solid bank to bank, Nellie Hogan, who, 
like Linus and Ernie and Al, was 
quitter, dreamed of springtime. 


she 


see 


no 
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Fifth Grade Religion 


FROM VARIOUS PARTS of the country comes disquiet- 
ing news about our Catholic schools, as yet only discussion 
and suggestion, but alarming because of the implication that 
what is a very successful system may have to be altered, and 
certainly not for the better. 

When one considers the priests who have spoken strongly 
from the pulpit about the canon which insists that Catholic 
parents send their children to church schools and “Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school” has been the slogan of a 
future hope, and when we read of school after school, newly 
built, being dedicated in many states, it is startling to learn 
suddenly that some educators among the clergy are consider- 
ing sending children from the first four grades to public 
schools and starting them in the parochial schools in the 
fifth grade. To send small parishioners to the public schools 
when they enter the ranks of knowledge seekers and then 
invite them to come home in the fifth grade seems to me a 
singularly inept idea even if it may be economically sound. 

Reasons for this proposed change are that it would re- 
lieve the shortage of religious teachers, and it would make 
a lot of classrooms available for older boys and girls, thus 
bringing more teen-agers in the range of religious teach- 
ing, they being more likely to run into trouble than the 
small ones. 

To me who am not a pedagogic authority but just a run 
of the mine person who thinks that all children are the most 
important things in the world, this reasoning seems rather 
shortsighted. Surely there are other things to be done to 
correct what is obviously only a present difficulty. 

We are told we do not have enough nuns or brothers to 
do the amount of teaching demanded. Surely there are 
ways to aid this. Some of the members of cloistered orders 
could be persuaded to help in the field of teaching, as some 
are already doing. And why not lay teachers? We will be 
told they cost too much. Perhaps there would be more 
money available for them if school buildings cost less. It 
is not that I don’t want the best in sanitation for the young, 
but I wonder do they need all the elegance our schools have 
today? Perhaps, too, if willing laymen who are experts in 
their fields of architecture and such crafts were asked to 
contribute their skills to their parishes the net costs of such 
fees now paid to outsiders would keep many a first grader 
in his Catholic school. This is not theory on my part: I 
have had quite a few letters from such men who would be 
only too glad to help—if asked. 


The Economies of Education 


I STOOD ONE DAY in a brand new Catholic school for 
boys and all I could think of as I looked about me and 
up and down was a line from an old song, “I dreamt I 
dwelt in marble halls.” And another little quotation might 
be applicable here, from one of our American poets, “Build 
thee more stately mansions, O my soul.” That is the really 
important thing—the soul’s home—and you will not find me 
objecting to building for these small one’s souls the best in 
spiritual houses, the finest in Catholic teaching. 

That phrase “Every Catholic child in a Catholic school” 


44 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


keeps haunting me as I read this calmly voiced idea of 
putting our children out in pagan pastures for four years, 
then yanking them back to the true fold. Is it fair? What 
of the child’s own reactions? Then too, Catholics have been 
cautioned against artificial family limitation. Are the prod- 
ucts of that insistence to be penalized just for being? 

As to the matter of enough religious to fill the teaching 
ranks, I take it for granted that lay teachers would be 
acceptable if the matter of money were adjusted. Think of 
the people who could be utilized—retired teachers, who 
have plenty of teaching ability left, young women as “teach- 
ers’ aids”, as they are now employed in many public schools, 
mothers who were teachers and whose children are now in 
parochial schools, tertiaries of various orders who might 
thus put their religious devotion to a good practical cause, 
since “pray and work” is also a good slogan. 

As for the need of extra classes, that is understandable, 
But better to crowd the children than push them out. I 
remember a settlement house which taught small foreigners 
English; two classes were actually held on the stairs because 
the place was so crowded. But no one thought of turning 
away the eager children. I think of the school of my child 
hood, in an old brick building, crowded even in those days. 
But I remember little of that; I do remember some of the 
fine teachers I had. And in that benighted era there were 
some public school teachers who actually started the day 
with the Lord’s Prayer. 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 


SURELY WE ARE not so thoughtless that, after all the 
blood and tears that went into the building of our present 
Catholic school system, we are now going to let it go to 
pieces for such reasons as not enough room and no money 
for lay teachers. The Church in America is versatile and can 
find a better idea. There is another danger latent in this 
scheme for the small child. I should hate to see them 
turned over to a school system like that in New York City, 
for example, where the board of education had ready a 
pamphlet on religious teaching and had to weaken the 
whole thing because of objections from free thinkers, other 
thinkers, and what-have-youers. “The program of the public 
schools must reinforce the program of the home and church 
in strengthening a belief in God,” they said. Will you be 
lieve that that was too strong to give as doctrine to chil: 
dren? If the Deity cannot be referred to in a public school, 
should our children be in such a place at all? Today, when 
the Jews are increasing their schools to hold their children 
in their faith, when the Lutherans are expanding their 
parochial schools with many pastors behind the plan, we 
who have the finest of such systems, one which can be 
studied by others for its excellence, are hedging on it, and 
not as in the past when we had to fight for it, but because 
we can’t raise money or teachers. 

I know what I have said here involves human equations 
and that discussion might lead to acerbity. I am more in- 
terested in peace than in hot or cold wars, yet I cannot but 
say, when I read that there are those in our Church who 
feel they cannot find a better way to meet this situation 
which is before them: “Don’t give up Peter's ship so easily.” 
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Alma Savage: Apostle of the word 





a 


Alma Savage leads an 
exciting life as an agent 


for Catholic speakers. 





Her work demands patience, 
zeal, and hard-headed 


salesmanship 


—— 





by FRANK P. THOMAS 


i snd 


ON A RECENT SATURDAY MORN- 
ING the phone rang in the office of 
the Alma Savage Lecture Bureau, which 
occupies the middle of her living room 
in midtown Manhattan. The excited 
voice on the other end of the phone was 
that of a communion breakfast 
man. 


chair- 


“Miss Savage, I'm in a jam,” he said 
in a quavering voice. “We have a com- 
munion breakfast morning 
and in the rush we completely forgot to 


tomorrow 


arrange for a speaker! Can you get me 
somebody that’s tops in a hurry?” 

He stopped. This was his only hope. 

Alma, who for the past ten years has 
been wrestling with a business in which 
anything can happen and usually does, 
turned to a set of charts she keeps on 
all her speakers. After checking the 
charts, much as an airline checks its 
operations board to find the location of 
its planes, she informed him that one of 
her speakers, Dr, 


James B. Kelley, a 


leading Catholic scientist, was at home 


this week end and that she would see 
if he could make the talk. After long- 
distance calls back and forth, it de- 


veloped that Dr. Kelley could) handle 
the assignment \lma_ had 
brought the speaker and chairman to- 
gether on the phone. Dr. Kelley's face 
still beams when he recalls that conver- 
The 


and soon 


sation. communion breakfast chatr- 


man asked him for the title of some of 
his talks. 

“Well, I do a talk on ‘Positive Cath- 
olicism,” one on ‘Religion and Science,’ 
another on ‘A ‘Trip to the Moon’,” Dr. 
Kelley replied. 

‘A TT rip lo the Moon,’ that 
sounds attractive. (Il put it on the pro- 
gram, but don’t speak on that!” 

“Well what should [| speak on?” Di 


Kellev asked, fearing the worst. 


“That one, 


“Don't decide now,” the chairman 
answered, “wait until you get there to- 


morrow morning and look the audience 
over!” 

The next morning Dr. Kelley, who is 
the father ol children, looked into 
the well-fed 
breakfast and 


foun 
faces ol a communion 
audience a rousing 
talk on juvenile delinquency. The audi- 
little brought the 
breakfast to a happy ending with ap- 
plause, what had transpired behind the 
the day 


Alma 


gave 


ence realized, as it 


scenes before, 


For Savage, the smiling, soft- 


spoken, girl Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day of the only nationwide Catholic 
lecture service in the U. S., trouble- 
shooting of this kind is all part of her 
exciting job of bringing Catholic speak- 
ers and audiences together. That job is 
like no other. It could not be done with- 
out the dedication of a Christopher, the 
patience of a nun, the zeal of a mis- 
sionary, and the hard-headed salesman- 
ship of an ad agency. 

But to Alma it is more than a job, it 
is an “apostolate ol the spoken word.’ 
That apostolate has no hours. It starts 
each morning when shi from 
early Mass. It 
long as callers knock on her door (“the 
latchstring is always out”), 


returns 
lasts into the night as 


as lone as 


phones, inquiries, letters, interviews, 
dates, planes, and trains have to be 
juggled. 

On the “sending” end of her aposto 
late, complementing Alma’s own dedi- 


cation, are her speakers, a group of men 
and 
heroic in 


women who come close to being 


their convictions and in the 
keeping of thei 
To them the 


must go on” 


appointed rounds.” 


tradition that “the show 
is as deep-rooted as it is 
in show business. 

To 


Alma’s speakers have skidded down icy 


eet to their audience, some ol 


into ditches, flown through bliz- 


and 


roads 


zards, risen from hospital beds. 





WE HAVE WITH US TONIGHT 


They have hop-scotched two states out 


of their itinerary route, and back again, 
in order to substitute for a speaker taken 
ill. 

One ol 


found 


them ound for Toronto, 


himself grounded in a midwest- 


ern airport by a snowstorm. Realizing 


that he was on a long waiting list for 
the next plane out, he stalked the air- 
port manager until that official threw 
up his hands and exclaimed, ‘Look, 
mister, I promise I'll get you on_ the 


first plane I can get up into the air, 


even if I have to strap you to a wing!” 
After a hair-raising flight (not on a 
wing) he arrived slightly late, to find 
an audience in Toronto’s largest audi- 
torium waiting patiently for him to 
make his appearance. 

There was the time when one olf 
\lma’s circuit riders, Dr. Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn, the Austrian author 
and world-traveler, found himself in 


Northwest. 
En route to Portland, where he was to 


a trozen dilemma in_ the 
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Seattle, 


snow-slide. 


Krik’s train 
He looked im- 
patiently at his watch and then out the 
window on the snow-covered slope ol 
the Columbia Valley. In a flash 
Erik, a hitch-hiker, his 


decision. He grabbed his two suitcases 


for 


connect Was 


stalled by a 


River 
seasoned made 
and headed for a door. Pushing past a 
who kept that it 
Erik jumped 
off the train into knee-deep snow. He 


conductor shouting 


was “against regulations,” 


Among Alma Savage’s 
speakers are such well- 
known figures as Bruce Mar- 
shall, Msgr. John Dougherty, 
and Sir Arnold Lunn 


lugged his suitcases down the side of 
a mountain to a trail that paralleled 
the Then he found a_ hard-sur- 
faced road and hitchhiked into Portland. 
He found he had 


nection, so he 


river. 


missed his train con 
rushed to the airport, 
boarded a plane, and arrived in Seattle 
time. 
Back in 


modest 


on 
the 
three-room 


living-room ofhice of her 
apartment, Alma, 
all know her, 
keeps an all-night vigil at the phone 
“You know,” 


as she is called by who 


during these emergencies. 


she commented recently with the smile 
of one who’s learned to live with her 
job, “doing this is a lot like getting 


You 


leave it 


into heaven. work at it one day 


at a time. I to the angels a 


lot. There’s plenty of satisfaction in it, 


too. I’m getting a postgraduate course 


in religion and literature from 


work. And what a 


my 
wonderful bunch of 
people LT meet!” 

The people who visit around amiable 
\lma’s coffee pot are as diverse as any 
you would find anywhere. Among them 
are authors, bishops and priests, musi 
cians (several of her speakers play fon 
audiences, too), missionaries from fat 
places, would-be speakers who want to 
be on her list (after careful sifting she 


must say “no” to about nine out of ten 
a neighbor with 
Alma to try, a 
(Alma_ is 


Catholic literary agent) , a psychotherap 


of these), a Baroness, 
wants civic 


a stew she 


leader, a publishe also a 
ist newly arrived from London to start 
on a speaking tour. 


Her speakers come in from points all 


over the world (one comes from a 
sheep ranch in Northern England) to 
fill their lecture engagements here. 
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Their first stop is her living room, to 
and itineraries, 
They are such people as Father Placid 
Jordan, O.S.B., Prof. James M. O'Neill, 


discuss arrangements 


Barry Ulanoy, Father Claiborne Lal- 
ferty, William C. Kernan, Bella Dodd, 
Bruce Marshall, Eileen Riols, Douglas 
Hyde, Roma Turkel, Msgr. John J. 
Dougherty and Sir Arnold Lunn, to 
name just a few of the distinguished 


lecturers on her roster. 


To mect them is to know that they 
are most unusual people. They have to 
they do. Invariably 


be to do what one 


finds a humility, a richness of experi 


ence, lives of accomplishment, an arti- 
culateness that can leave ideas ringing 
And with it all 
that 


once to tititlate an au- 


in the heads of people. 


they usually have a sense of humo 


enables them at 


dience or to laugh unabashedly when 
the joke is on themselves. 

There was the night in Los Angeles 
when Bruce Marshall, the talented Scot- 
tish novelist, received a rather delicate 
question from a woman during the 
question and answer session, In reply 


ing, Marshall decided to preface his re 
marks with the words, “Madam, I don’t 
At this point a 
man from the audience and 
shouted, “Oh that’s all right, Mr. Mar- 
shall; last had 


here and he was much ruder than you!” 


wish to be rude. 


rose 
another author 


year we 


Do these seasoned speakers ever get 
the jimjams before an audience? They 


are frank to tell you they often do. 
But many times it’s for reasons you 
wouldn't suspect. 


One of Bruce Marshall’s most fright- 
recalls with a shake 
of his the Midwest. 
\s he was being introduced to his au 
dience he heard the Chairlady say, ‘““The 
ushers will now pass out rating cards to 
each of you. When the speaker finishes 
indicate rate 
hand in your cards.” 
“it's: a I didn’t develop:a 
mental block that night with all those 
cards staring at commented 
whimsically. “Maybe I should haye asked 
the 


ening evenings, he 


head, occurred in 


how you him, and then 


wonde1 
me,” he 


to rate audience!” 








Ask Dr. Kelley about a night in 
York, Pa., and he'll mop his brow, A 
the Catholic Forum 
there decided to try an experiment. In. 
stead of having a prepared talk they 
asked for a speaker who would answer 
throughout — the evening. 
Then, for two weeks in advance, the 
Forum ran a series of ads in the local 
papers, secular as well as Catholic, with 
the headline, “What Does the Catholic 


few months ago 


questions 





Birth 


about Control, 


Teach 
Divorce, Confession, etc.””’ Readers were 


Church 


asked to submit questions and were in- 
vited to come to the meeting and hear 
the answers. 

That night, after Dr. Kelley was in- 
troduced to a packed house, the chair- 
man handed him a bundle of questions 
and 
the speaker nor the 
bored with this kind 
the 
“T sat down that night dripping wet, but 


and he was off for one solid how 
a half. “Neither 
audience can get 
of an evening,” he assured writer, 
the way those people reacted made it 
all worth while.” 

But what was it that really made his 
sink that night—the questions? 
“No,” he grinned. “It was the first two 


heart 


rows of that audience—they were packed 
solid with priests! After answering some 
of the tougher questions I'd check theit 
faces. If they kept smiling, I'd go on. 
But if they frowned, I knew I'd have to 
vo back and work on that answer some 
more.” 

One of the nightmares that plagues 
Bruce Marshall is that one day he will 
suddenly be asked to get up and speak 
before a large audience without having 
prepared his talk. Marshall, who has a 
remarkable memory (in five languages) 
invariably knows well in advance every 
word he is going to say to the audience. 

That very 
cently to one of Alma’s dynamic speak 
Roma Rudd Turkel, former adver- 
tising copywriter, author, and mother 
of four. Roma booked to do her 
talk on “The Apostolate of Casual Con 


nightmare came truce re 
crs, 


Was 


up t 
horr 
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for the commencement-com- 
munion breakfast of a Catholic business 


versation”’ 


girly’ school. On arriving she picked 
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up the printed program and saw to her 
horror that her topic was to be “Oppor- 
tunities for Catholic Graduates in Busi- 
ness.” Sitting on the dais Roma scrib- 
bled furiously on a scrap of paper. Then 
the first speaker, an assistant dean of 
a nearby. college spoke and covered 
most of the points she had jotted down. 
Suddenly she heard the chairman call 
her name and she was before the audi- 
ence. 

“I looked into those expectant faces 
and my mind was a blank,” she con- 
fessed. “I actually stood there and said 
a silent prayer. Then it flashed through 
my mind. ‘Why, you’ve been in business 
jor twenty years, on both sides of the 
desk. Tell them from your experience 
about the practical things that can help 
them.’ And she did for fifty full min- 
utes followed by resounding applause. 
jut just the same Roma fervently hopes 
she'll never be put on that 
again. 

Alma Savage's unbounded admiration 
for her speakers is strongly reciprocated 
by them. “She’s like a candle burning 
brightly and quietly,” one of her head- 
liners commented. ‘That flame and 
her cheerful spirit have set many people 
o fire. She’s discovered many speak- 
ers who would never have been heard 
otherwise. 


spot 


She encourages you.” 

In many respects, Almia’s background 
is as unusual as many of the speakers 
she books. Alma, a trim spinster with 
wavy gray hair and smiling blue eyes, 
Louis. 


is a native of St. She is the 





author of a handful of books for adults 
and children. To get material for one 
of her books, about the work of the 
Catholic missionaries in Alaska, she 
once traveled 14,000 miles by plane, 
train, and riverboat. After graduating 
irom Washington University, she tried 
her hand as a schoolmarm for a year, 
then decided to come East to get closer 
to the publishing world. She became the 
first woman to sell Catholic books across 
the country. For twelve years she 
traveled an average of 15,000 miles a 
year for the publishing firm of Sheed 
and Ward, bringing the books of some 





FRANK P. THOMAS, former newspaperman, is 
now employed in public relations for indus- 
try, foundations, A member of the 
Catholic Institute of the Press, he has con- 
tributed to several Catholic 
publications. 


etc. 


and general 





of the best Catholic minds to local book 
shops. 

In June of 1946 went to her 
friend, Msgr. John J. Hartigan, to dis- 
cuss the idea of starting a Catholic lit- 
crary agency. Instead he suggested that 
even more urgent was the need for a 
Catholic lecture service. He admitted 
it would not be easy, since three at- 
tempts to get one off the ground had 
failed. She accepted the challenge know- 
ing it wouldn't be easy. It is a little real- 
ized fact that a lecture agency is a diffi- 
cult business to bring off financially. 
Many times both speaker and the serv- 
ice are lucky if they break even. Fees for 
speakers range from $75 to $300, de- 
pending on their experience and de- 
mand. Alma keeps traveling expenses 
down to a minimum for speaker and 
sponsor by fitting a group of dates into 
the speaker’s itinerary in a given area. 

Sometimes the cupboard goes bare. 
There was the time about five years 
ago when there were no funds left to 
carry After some sleepless nights, 
Alma decided to write a letter to some 
of the people who knew about her 
work, appealing for a loan. The money 
came in like magic, almost overnight. 
One of the people who responded was 


she 


on. 


sent her 
her, 
I have had great 
in sharing this work with 


an Alma him 
1.0.U. He later returned it to 
saying, “Tear it up. 
satisfaction 
you.” 

To Alma the function of the Catholic 
lecture service is twofold. First, it is an 
apostolate that permits an exchange of 
the best Catholic ideas from all over 
the world. This inspirational Catholic 
knowledge develops the Catholic mind, 
fosters an awareness. Today, Catholics 
must know the answers to questions that 
arise on the neighbor’s doorstep, the 
next desk at the office, or in the factory, 


Archbishop. 


Second, for non-Catholics 


critical 


feels. 
there comes a interval between 
the first question they ask that 
final conviction that leads them to con- 
version. This critical interval of inter- 
est must be fired by a personality, Alma 
believes. The lecturer thus 
catalyst in the conversion process. Such 
has often been the case. 

The Catholic lecture movement 
much alive today as ever, Alma believes. 
She is constantly sought after for ad- 
vice on speaking programs and has 
given help in setting up many forums 
around the country. 

Nowadays the occasions calling for 


she 


and 


becomes a 


is as 


speakers are quite varied. They range 
from commencements, communion 
breakfasts, and luncheon club meetings, 
to school assemblies, parish groups, and 
book clubs. In the Sioux Falls diocese 
of South Dakota, which covers half the 
state, the Lamp & Candle Club, run by 
Bishop William O. Brady, engages a 
single speaker who addresses huge turn- 
outs in four cities on consecutive even- 
ings. In one city a neighborhood group 
of thirty-five couples meets in a dif- 
ferent home each month and engages 
speakers regularly. 

Once it has been decided to bring a 
living, breathing personality before a 
group and a speaker chairman has been 
appointed, the wheels begin to turn. 
The phone may ring in Alma’s office, a 
speaker is booked, and then anything 
can happen. Like the night Msgr. John 
J. Dougherty, a popular radio and TV 


Alma Savage’s speakers are most 
unusual people. Among them: 
Eileen Riols, a librarian-lecturer ; 
Douglas Hyde, an English journalist ; 
Bella Dodd, an attorney 


headliner, introduced to a group 
in South Jersey. At the end of the in- 
troduction, Father, who is Professor of 
Sacred Scripture at 


was 


Immaculate Con- 
ception Seminary, heard the flustered 
chairman say, and I am proud to 
present to you tonight Father Dough- 


erty, of the Immaculate Conception 
Cemetery.” 
When the laughter died down, 


Father, not one to be ruffled on a plat- 
form, turned to the audience and said, 
“Well, I think I will put my speech 
aside and do a scene from 
you!” 


Hamlet for 
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U.N. HANDYMA’AM 


Is isolationism dying out among American Catholics? 
At the National Catholic Welfare Conference’s Office 
for U. N. Affairs in New York City, there is a keen- 
minded, energetic woman who believes that isolation- 
ists among Catholics are becoming as rare as dodo 
birds. “Wherever I go,” says Catherine Schaefer, an 
assistant to the general secretary of N.C.W.C. and 
U.N. observer for the official Catholic agency, “I 
find an increasing interest in international endeavors. 
It is not at all an uncommon experience for me to 
meet women, even from very small towns, who ask 
intelligent, searching questions about what the Popes 
have said on international problems or what the U.N. 
Food and Agricultural Organization is doing to help 
poorer countries grow more wheat for their hungry 
populations. I think we are rapidly learning that we 
hide our heads in isolationist sands at our own peril 
as a people.” In her job as U.N. observer for 
N.C.W.C., Miss Schaefer attends various U.N. meet- 
ings, sits in on briefings given by the U.N. Office of 
Public Information, maintains contact with other non- 
governmental organizations, and sends reports to the 
N.C.W.C. in Washington. She also acts as represen- 
tative for the World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organizations, which has consultative status at the 
U.N., and serves as chairman of the social affairs com- 
mittee of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. She is also a member of the Catholic Com- 
mission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. 


Catherine Schaefer: We hide at our peril 





TOP U. S. COMPOSER 


If we had to name the outstanding Catholic com. 
poser in America, we wouldn't have to look any 
further than Paul Creston, organist at St. Malachy’s 
Church in New York City and composer of works 
that are in the repertory of all major American 
symphony orchestras. Yet the strange thing is that, 
although Mr. Creston is known up and down the 
land as a first-rate composer who has been honored 
for his work by many American music associations, 
foundations. and schools. it was not until 1956 that 
he received any special notice from the people of his 
own faith. In April, the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association gave Mr. Creston its third 
annual Citation of Honor. 

Why this lack of encouragement for Catholics of 
talent in the field of music? Mr. Creston puts it 
down to complacency and our frequent contentment 
with what is bad or merely mediocre. And, while 
he is not looking for personal honors himself, he 
expresses the fear that if Catholics do not encourage 
the artistic talent in their midst, as other groups most 
definitely do, we will fail to develop a strong Catholic 
cultural tradition in America. 

As for Mr. Creston, he finds all the satisfaction he 
desires in his work. Says he, “I look upon music, 
and, more specifically, the writing of it as a spiritual 
practice. This may be at complete variance with 
the speculation of art theorists, but inasmuch as it 
pertains to my way of life, I have found it the most 
satisfactory explanation of my pursuit of art... . To 
me musical composition is as vital to my spiritual 
welfare as prayer and good deeds; just as food and 
exercise are necessities of physical health, and thought 


and study are requisites of mental well-being.” 
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Jan Murray on “Treasure 
Hunt,” new quiz show with comic touch 





Bill Leyden, host of “It . 
Could Be You,”’ noontime show which re- 
turns lost articles and reunites relatives 
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Radio 
and 


Television 


by JOHN LESTER 


IN THE PAST, I've deliberately dis- 
couraged purchases of color TV receiv- 
ers whenever I could because I didn’t 
feel the transmitting 
enough justify 


industry was 
tinted programing to 
the expense involved, whether for ad 
dition or replacement sets. 

Che situation has changed, however, 
and | now urge anyone who may be 
contemplating a switch to color to go 
right ahead. 

For one thing, programing will be 
tripled this season, now that nearly 225 
Stations are equipped to handle color. 

\lso, prices of color receivers have 
been lowered to more reasonable levels 
in most cases; better trade-in allowances 
are being offered, and, of course, many 
old black-and-white sets are fairly scream 
ing for replacement by this time. Since 
black-and 


white, owners of old or outmoded sets 


color sets also receive in 


of this type will get better all-around 


og 
reception as well as the advantage ol 
color—actually, two sets in one. 

Chere is no longer any need for view 
ers to worry that operation of color is 
too complicated, either. 

My own color set, for example, has 
fewer dials, etc., than my_ black-and- 
white receiver. 

Naturally, the operation of a color set 
differs from that of black-and-white but 
no more so than any new household ap- 
pliance differs from an old one. 

\t any rate, a little patience and prac- 
tice will do the trick and, believe me, 
itll be worth it because color adds a 
new and breathtaking dimension to ‘TV 
that will hold you spellbound most of 


the time. 


“Treasure Hunt” 


Viewers should have fun watching 
comic Jan Murray’s new quizzer, Treas- 
ure Hunt, which was scheduled to re- 
place his “Dollar \ Second” on ABC-TV 
Sept. 7, ¥ to 9:30 p.m. NYT. 


Basically, Treasure Hunt is the grand, 


old game of grab-bag slicked up a bi 
and, if you know Murray at all, you 
can be sure comedy will play an in 
portant part in it. 

Several variations on the quiz theme 
also set it aside from other question-and 
answer sessions now on the air. 

Only two contestants will be use 
per program and each correct answe 
will be worth a specified amount oj 
money so there will be no losers. Afte 





one of the two is eliminated in a rapid 
fire quiz based on general information 


subjects, the survivor will go on to th 
“jackpow” which he'll  actualh 
select himself from a number of “blind” 
boxes. 


prize 


In one of the boxes there will by 
$25,000 in cash, while certificates, deeds 
etc., of ownership to homes, boats, cars 
insurance policies, scholarships, a_ five 
year’s supply of groceries, in addition 
to a few blanks, will be in the others 

The lucky 
jackpot selections in 


contestants make — thej 
a typical pirates 
cove setting, with a beautiful lad 
“pirate” in attendance. 

It’s possible for contestants to win in 
excess of $26,000 each week on Treasur 
Hunt, which is the biggest potential 


pay-off of its kind. 





The Reds And The Rose 


Billy Rose will have pulled one of th 


biggest show-business coups of all time 


il he succeeds in exchanging two groups 
of American and Russian artists—and 
chances are he will. 

\ltogether, about 1,000 artists and 
performers will be involved, about 500 
from each country. 

Phe Russian contingent will include 
The Bolshoi Ballet, the 200-voice Soviet 
\rmy Choir, and Obraztzov’s Puppet 


TT 


Show, among others. 


The Americans mentioned so tar ar 
Louie Armstrong, Emmett Kelly, Marian 
Miller, Ray Bolger, 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey and _ thei 


\nderson, Ann 


band, Vladmir Horowitz, Benny Good: 
man, and about 25 picked — showgirls 
dressed by Mainbocher. 

Billy got this unique trade deal under 
way while visiting Russia recently and 
after a week of negotiations with Red 
officials, finally obtained permission fo! 


their people to appear on radio and TV 


over here—in exchange for appearances 
by certain of our stars over there. 

The bantam showman is aiming at a 
gala New Year’s Eve spectacular on 
\BC-TV, starring the Soviets, after | 
which they'll do other radio and TV 
shows over a period of several months. 


They'll also make personal appearances | 


in six major American cities and their | 


U.S. counterparts will be committed te | 
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shows in six Soviet cities, if and when. 

Although, officially, nothing has been 
finalized by either government or by the 
network, you can be sure Rose had mat- 
ters worked out as completely as possible 


before even making the trip. 
Interesting Idea 
For the record, Rose will only admit 


an interest in the exchange for whatever 
entertainment o1 
But 
of interest in the 


values are 
must be far 


“good will” 


involved. there more 


event for even the 


casual observer who can’t fail to see 
many advantages on the side of the 
U.S. in such an arrangement. 


Our people, for example, will serve 
“salesmen” for ‘The Amer- 
Way of Life” with their fine 
their (to the Russians) unlim- 
ited supply of money, their talents, and 


the diversity of 


as excellent 
ican 
dothes, 


their races and religions, 
etc, 

On the other hand, the 
over 


Russians who 


come here can’t miss being im- 


pressed with the freedom of Americans 
everywhere, our millions of 
fine homes, and the 
profusion of food of all kinds, among 


many other 


buildings, 
aars, fine clothes, 
blessings taken for 
by most of us. 

And 


eranted 


return 


when they home—il all 
of them do—they’re bound to do then 
share ol talking. 


TV's Rapid Growth 


The unprecedented speed with which 


TV has grown to industry was 


Dept. of 
survey. 


a major 
recently in the 
annual 


underscored 


Commerce's income 


While all figures coupled radio and 
IV under “broadcasting,” the survey 
made it plain that the sight medium 


was mostly responsible for average em- 
during 1955, 
to stockbrokers 
($8,078) among the highest paid groups 


ployee earnings of 56,333 
which were second only 
of employed people. 
For purposes ol comparison, it should 
be noted the 
salary in all 


survey showed the average 
$3,660. 
figures for othe 


also included, 


industries to be 
salary vears 
attesting to the De- 
partment’s awareness of TV's steady rise 
in the all-important area of earnings. In 
1952, for example, the 
casting’ salary was 
1953, and $6,029 in 

What’s more, 


\verage 


were 


average “broad- 
$5,559; $5,889) in 
1954. 

this healthy, yearly im- 
provement has continued in spite of in- 
creased employment, 
averages. 


which normally 
starting with 61,000 
persons employed in 1952, 65,000) in 
1953, 72,000 in 1954, and between 74,- 
000 and 79,000 in 1955, the latter figure 
including both full and part-time em- 
ployees. 


k ywers 


Interesting, too, 
broadcasting’s 
from 1952 


increase in 
income _ total 
$355,000,000, 


is the 
national 
through 1955: 


$379,000,000, $430,000,000 and = $612,- 
000,000, in that order. 

Of even greater interest in certain 
respects was the Department’s revela- 
tion that the American public spent 
about $664,000,000 just in repairs to 
radio and TV receivers during 1955, 
more than half the  $1,286,000,000 


shelled out for movie admissions! 


Fred and Ginger Again? 


Fred and Ginger Rogers, 
probably the greatest movie dance team 
of all time, together for the 
TV camera in a Ford Star Jubilee this 
fall. 


\ttempts to sign 


Astaire 


may get 


\staire for TV 


pearances in the past failed 


ap- 
because of 


his deep depression following the loss 
olf his wife. 

gut he feels better now and odds 
that he’ll reunite with Ginger for the 


entertainment of 


TV's audience of mil- 


lions are climbing. 
A Backward Glance 


This year’s national political conven- 
tions certainly and 
particularly 
[V's tremendous influence 


events, indeed, 


were interesting 


significant in| many ways, 
in respect to 
on such on all politics 
and politicians. 

Both parties, as they announced well 


in advance, made every possible con- 


cession to TV in planning and then 
presenting their conclaves. 
Speeches and 


limited drastically, 


demonstrations were 
which reduced bore- 
dom and served to keep proceedings 
moving at a good pace. 

Many both con- 
ventions and most were invited expressly 
for their TV following and appeal. 

It will be 


stars appeared at 


recalled, too, that the 


Democrats canceled their Wednesday 
afternoon (August 15) session, in which 
nominations were to get under way, to 


take advantage of the greater audience 
available during the evening hours 
when millions of workers had returned 


to their homes and TV 
The GOP Opposition one 
better by voluntarily shortening its over- 
all time on the air in the interest of 
brevity and a tighter production. 
It’s quite true that this 
ventions weren't the most colorful and 


set-sides. 
went the 


vear’s con- 


exciting in our history, but that’s not 
important here. 

The important thing is that they 
marked—I sincerely believe—a_ turning 
point in American politics by their 


complete acknowledgment of TV's pene- 





MAY SWITCH—Producers of 

“Lone Ranger”’ series, featuring the fa- 
mous “Masked Man” and Tonto, contem- 
plate a switch to “adult” format 





“REEL” PIRATES—Peter 

Hammond, left, in scene from ‘‘The Buc- 
caneers,’’ new adventure series about 
pirates in the Caribbean area 





MYSTERY MAN—Gerald Mohr, of stage, 
screen, and radio, as ‘Mike Malloy, Pri-. 


vate Eye.” The live dramas of modern 
crime detection originate in Hollywood 
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FAVORITE SCHOOLMARM-—Dr. Frances 
Horwich of “Ding Dong School,’’ winner 
of many top awards, recently marked 
her 100th consecutive telecast 


bP Oey 





EYE TO EYE—Fran Allison ad- 

mires ‘Oliver Dragon's’ snappy 
attire in scene from ‘Kula, Fran, and 
Ollie,’ TV’s veteran puppet series 





ONE OF MANY—Lovely Loretta 

Young, one of first major stars to con- 
clude her summer hiatus, returned 

to TV with a suspense play 





TALL TEXAN—Scott Forbes as 

hero of “Jim Bowie” series. The pre- 
miere episode, Sept. 7, told of 

the origin of Bowie’s famous knife 


tration, great influence, and immediacy. 

Che continued and improved use of 
PV in this way will bring the American 
people closer together than ever—every 
one within comfortable seeing and hear 
ing distance of any given man, which 
is by way of paraphrasing a definition 
of true democracy originated by the 
ancient Greeks. 

The results will be too far-reaching 
to forecast with any degree ol accuracy 
at this time. 

It’s like I’ve said before: The Revolu 
tion is here and the Revolution is 
television. 


“Lancers” Sets Largest 


Sets ‘for the new 77th Bengal Lancers 
tele-series, now under construction, will 
cost an estimated $500,000 when com 
pleted and will be the largest and most 
expensive permanent sets yet designed 
for exclusive TV use. 

Main unit of the sets will be located 
in the Mojave Desert, about 45 miles 
from Hollywood, and will be a replica 
of a Kyber Pass fort circa 1884 The 
fort will cover three-and-a-half acres 
Its walls are to be 282 feet long and 
16 feet high, enclosing parade grounds 
regimental headquarters, stable area 
barracks, ofhicers’ quarters, an armory 
and ammunition dump, a water wheel 
a well. and even a polo field. 

\ replica of a Rajah’s palace, com 
plete with regal fixtures and exotic ap 
pointments of the period, will be built 
at Columbia Studios’ Ranch in) Bun 
bank, while at a_ still undetermined 
location construction will begin soon 
on an Indian jungle and a_ viceroy’s 
summer home. 

The 77th Bengal Lancers will pre 
miere on NBC-TV in a tew weeks 


In Brief 


Basil Rathbone to narrate a Great 
Imerican Women tele-series. ... Be 
fore it’s all over, the Democrats and 
Republicans will have spent a combined 
$100,000,000 on radio and ‘TV this year 

Veteran newsman Bob Considine 
signed to narrate a tele-series based on 
. The 
Duke of Edinburgh and his uncle, Ad 


Mark Hellinger’s short stories. 


miral Louis Mountbatten, to: finance a 


tele-series dealing with British sea 


power. It'll be filmed with all eyes on 


the U. S. TV market. ... RCA esti 
mates 12,500,000 color TV sets will be 
in use in this country by 1961. The 


figure is based on the current rate of 
sales. . . . The Four King Sisters are 
set to make a comeback via TV. 

Sammy Kave to get an hour-long: musi 
cal show on ABC-TV, 
Welk’s. 


a-la-Lawrence 


NBC’s answer to CBS’ 





proposed all-Negro spectacular may be 
a 90-minute variety show with a stellar 
all-Negro cast headed by Sammy Davis, 
Jr... . Arlene Francis, of Home may 
star on Broadway this fall in) Once 
More With Feeling, a comedy. 


Hi. V. Kaltenborn’s new book, /t 
Seems Like Yesterday, will be ott the 
Putnam presses in November... . The 


Emmett Kelly Stor pilot film is ready 
and CBS begins showing it for sale 
Mickey Rooney is alter ‘TV 
rights to the Sad Sack character and 


soon. 


stories, for starring purposes. . Ken 
Murray wants to do a spectacular based 
on the lite of Joe Miller, the daddy of 
joke-book authors, and wants Milton 
Kdward R. Murrow’s 
stafl as hard at work on a 90-minute 


Berle to star. 


documentary on Hollywood and film 
Watch 


lor a string of “midnight spectaculars” 


making for release this fall. . 


on TV this season with big names, big 
productions, etc. Sounded very interest- 
ing the way | heard it... . Laws barring 
PV and radio men trom courtroom and 
legislative proceedings will be blasted 
in a new book, Current Trends in 
State Legislation, by Prof. S. D. Shuman, 
ol Wave U! 


argue that freedom of radio and ‘TV 


Due out this fall, it'll also 
in the courts, etc., will deter many 
potential criminals. 

Hollywood's various unions — are 
quietly organizing to ban “TV showings 


If this 


ban goes throueh, it could have inte 


here of programs filmed abroad 


national repercussions. . 2. A major 
manulacturer will soon market a com- 
bination radio and hearing aid 

Several big department stores around 
the country are installing closed-circuit 
IV systems to protect against shop 
lifting and pick-pocketing Lhe 
industry has big plans for National TV 
Week, Sept. 23-29 . . Remember 
“Wonderful” Smith, Red Skelton’s very 
funny and highly personable stooge on 
his old radio series? Well, he’s driving 
a cab in New York these nights and 
picking up a litthe showwork between 
times. ... The West Point Story looks 
so good in advance, the producers (Ziv) 
will film a similar show about the Naval 
\cademy, to be tithed Men of Annapo- 


lis. The Italian Army band is due 
in this country for radio and TV ap 
pearances Oct. 5. . .-. Tales of Tin 
Pan Alley, a musical anthology with 


a story built around a specific song for 
each half-hour 
NBC-TV. soon. 


should be a pip. 


episode, will go on 
If properly don this 

Jack Webb has 
16 new Dragnet programs ready to go. 
Word is Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., won't 
host The Rheingold Theatre this sea- 


son Hle wants a change. 
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Spencer Tracy challenges an Alpine peak in this scene from “The Mountain” 


The Positive Approach 


Many times over the years, we have heard that the Catholic 
audience is less eager to support good movies than it is to 
complains about the objectionable. 
truth in the claim. 


There is a degree ol 


Certainly Catholics in this country failed to support Guilty 
of Treason, a well-made semidocumentary of the Cardinal 
Mindszenty case. They flocked to Going My Way and The 
Song of Bernadette, but almost ignored Monsieur Vincent, 
The Prisoner, Our Lady of Fatima, The First Legion, and 
other basically Catholic movies. They went in large numbers 
to see The Robe and Quo Vadis, but one wonders if then 
support will be as enthusiastic and vigorous for John Far- 
row's forthcoming Son of Man or the projected re-make of 
Cradle Song. 

It is right and proper to offer vigorous objection to immor- 
ality, brutality, or criminal display on the screen. If there 
were a proper sense of moral responsibility on the part of 
all producers, we would not have such trash on view. But 
that happy day has not yet dawned and it seems certain that 
we shall continue to have themes and productions which call 
lor objection. 

However, there are many fine movies around these days, 
with more to come. If ou objections are to be considered 
seriously, they must be balanced by support of the many 
worthwhile movies Hollywood does produce. 


Reviews in Brief 


THE MOUNTAIN is a stunning production, blending vi ual 
highlighted 


excitements with a taut tale of Alpine danger 


by a superb Spencer “Tracy perlormanc He plays a retired 
climber, faced with the decision of going back to the peak 
which he has long felt spells bad luck for him, in order to 
save his young brother from. the clisastrou consequences ol 
his greed. Robert Wagner is the boy, determined to claim 
whatever treasure he may find amid the wreckage of a plane 
on top of the forbidding peak. The scenes of the tortuous 
climb are among the best ever filmed, and the performances 
help make this a vivid movie experience. ¢ laire ‘Lrevor, 
Richard Arlen, Barbara Darrow, and William Demarest, sur 
prisingly well cast as an Alpine priest, are all fine This is 
a striking example of location filming at its best, (Paramount) 


Linda Darnell, Regis Toomey, Dale Robertson, Ward Bond 
John Lund, and Skip Homeier handle a familiar frontier 
theme with intelligence and skill in DAKOTA INCIDENT, 
a rugged Western sketched for the adult viewer. A’ varied 
group of travelers is pinned down in a Dakota gulch by an 
Indian band. The cross-currents of their lives are interest 
ingly developed and kept moving with considerable convic 
tion through dialogue and above-average performance. ‘This 
is a notch or two above the usual Western level in al] de 
partments. (Republic) 
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Mel Ferrer and Henry Fonda play leading roles 
in the film version of Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” 


WAR AND PEACE, a monumental and impressive adapta- 
tion of Tolstoy’s novel, will be many things to many viewers. 
It is a 


ind emotional 


motion picture of tremendous scope, adult appeal, 


power, the sort of production that comes 


along once or twice in a decade. Filmed in Italy's 


\lpine 


regions and three hundred other European location. sites, 


the picture has many scenes of unforgettable spectacles, par- 
\usterlitz, Berezina, and 


ticularly in re-creating the battles of 


Borodino. In compressing the 1360 pages of the Tolstoy 
novel to the screen, there have been flaws, some mis- 
placed emphasis, some regrettably necessary omissions, 


but on the whole it is a capable translation Three hours 
and twenty-eight minutes may seem like a lengthy stretch 
for one film. but time literally jets along in this case. 
Most of the credit belongs to director King Vidor, but 
the cast, headed by Audrey Hepburn, Henry Fonda, and 
Mel Ferrer, is a tremendous help, too. The interplay of 


moods, emotions, conflicts, and philosophies in the city of 
Moscow as Napoleon’s conquering army made its bid, comes 


across vividly. Space limits preclude a more comprehensive 


analysis of the story, but we can say that for sheer spectacle, 


if not always dramatic values, this overshadows any film of 


recent (Paramount 


memory, 


\ troupe of veteran performers give sparkle and life to a 
lightweight comedy THE AMBASSADOR’S 
DAUGHTER, a frolic set in Paris, with Olivia de Havilland, 
Adoiphe Menjou, Myrna Loy Arnold, John 

| The tun 


SVULI¢ 
to have 


theme in 


Ldward For- 


and Tommy Noonan in the cast centers 


around an effort by visiting Senator Paris declared 
off-limits for service personnel and the attempts by our am- 
to halt the 


mistaken identity 


bassador and his daughter order. Follows a series 


of comic incidents, episodes, some genu- 


inely funny scenes, and a fast whirl around publicized Paris. 
Adult in all 


with 
Artists) 


tone throughout, this is enjovable troth, 


stars contributing slick performances. (United 
Portugal’s colorful capital, and the haunting melody, “Anti- 
are the primary assets in LISBON, a smuggling melo- 
Maureen O'Hara and 


streets and suburbs of the lovely city form 


qua,” 
drama acted with only mild effect by 


Milland. The 
an intriguing background and strange contrast to the un- 


Ray 


savory doings in the plot. It concerns the efforts of a young 
woman to ransom her aged, multimillionaire husband from 
an Iron Curtain prison. She deals with a mysterious crime 
czar, who in turn hires an American smuggler to help out. 
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The pre-rescue intrigues are often more ridiculous than 
dramatic and the generally low moral tone of the characters 
and situations is often unpalatable. Milland directed and 
produced this tale of international intrigue without any 
evident originality. (Republic) 


THE LAST WAGON places emphasis on character rather 
than action, in recounting an incident in the 
1875. Richard Widmark, in a frontier renegade, serves as 
guide for some young survivors of 


Arizona of 


a wagon-train massacre, 
As they outwit the Apache raiders, each learns some new, 
leavening values in this offbeat, interesting drama. It is not 
for the youngsters, due to some excessive brutality in the 
Felicia Farr, Rettig, Susan Kohner, 
and Stephanie Griffin assist Widmark effectively. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


earlier scenes. lommy 


There is no discernible improvement in Marilyn Monroe 
Miller’s acting ability, at to judge by BUS 
STOP, a rather tawdry tale of limited scope and value. The 
role of a jaded night club singer was made to order for th 
little in’ the 


least if we are 


star, demanding way of acting versatility or 
skill. The production has some moments of honest character- 
Don Murray, and a 
Heckart. the 


estive display in costume, dance, 


ization, an interesting screen debut by 


very fine acting bit by Eileen Fon rest it is 


mostly a procession of suge 
H 

dialogue, and by the star. She and Bus Stop deserve each 

other. (20th Century-Fox) 


Justin McCarthy's durable play and Rudolf Friml’s equally 
familiar music make a return visit from THE VAGABOND 
KING a booming success. 


belongs to a new Voce, 


\ good deal of the credit for this 
a French-Italian tenor, called Oreste. 
Francois Villon, who raises a 


XI the 


As the roistering, rousing 


tail 


rag 


band to defend Louis from Buregundians, 
5 


Oreste is a handsome and vigorous singing star. His defi 
ciencics as an actor will undoubtedly diminish in time. 
Kathryn Grayson, Walter Hampden, Cedric Hardwicke, 


and Rita Moreno alternately sing, connive, and help rouse 
the rabble of low degree, all in convincing style. Though it 


Kathryn Grayson and French-Italian tenor. 
Oreste, who star in “The Vagabond King” 
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js somewhat dated in style, this is still an interesting show, 
and the Friml score—bolstered by additional numbers— 
makes it doubly enjoyable for every member of the family. 
(Paramount) 


The problems of a prep-school nonconformist are agoniz- 
ingly and torpidly analyzed in TEA AND SYMPATHY, 
the screen version of Robert Anderson’s highly controversial 
play. Though the subject of homosexuality is skirted in this 
adaptation, the air is heavy with indications, and the resolu- 
tion of the boy’s “problem” is completely unmoral. A young 
man of sensitive nature who prefers symphonies and tennis 
to roughhouse and hazing, Tom Lee is ostracized by his 
schoolmates and the college coach. He is looked at askance 
by his own father, who is somewhat of a “case” himself. In a 
desperate attempt to be “one of the boys,” Tom turns first 
toa juke-joint waitress, then to the sympathetic house mother, 
who has been his supporter all along. 

Though this treatment of the play supposedly meets 
screen requirements, it is far from satisfactory on moral 
grounds and just doesn’t qualify as suitable screen fare, 
Deborah Kerr and John Kerr are as convincing as their 
lines permit, with Leif Erickson and Darryl Hickman offer- 
ing strong support. However, Edward Andrews is com- 
pletely miscast as the father of the boy rated “queer” by his 
schoolmates. In the final analysis, this is a tepid and unap- 
petizing case history. (M-G-M) 


RAW EDGE is frontier drama with the accent on lust. It is 
based on a local Oregon custom of pioneer days that a 
widow could be claimed as spouse by the first man who 
wanted to assert that right. The result is merely an excuse to 
use frontier backgrounds for a story of sex and suggestiveness. 
Not recommended. (Universal-International) 


HUK, a story of the Red-inspired guerilla bands in the 
Philippines, is fairly interesting material though it fails to 
make clear or positive the unalterable fact that the mania- 
cal Huks are led by Communist-trained agents and have but 
one aim in mind. The picture skirts that issue a bit too 
patly for comfort, an omission which detracts from the over- 
all result. George Montgomery is seen as the son of an 
American plantation owner who comes to sell the estate on 
his father’s death. The fanaticism of the Huks, who are try- 
ing to take over the land, gives him pause, and in some ex- 
citingly staged scenes his attitudes change. Though it has 
stretches of tedious dialogue, the new backgrounds and 
tense climax give this some value for the younger action 
fans. (United Artists) 


The California gold rush provides an unusually interesting 
background in THE NAKED HILLS, an adult drama cen- 
insane for gold. David 
Wayne is the prospector who wastes an entire life in the 


tering around one man’s desire 
hunt for the yellow metal, sacrificing family, friends, and 
personal integrity in the bitter quest for wealth. The story 
is well developed as Wayne's life follows a weary, agonizing 
pattern of struggle and desire. 


Eventually, old and dispir- 
ited, he 


returns to his wife and son, who have not become 
embittered by the years.' There are clearcut characterizations 
by Keenan Wynn, Jim Backus, Marcia Henderson, and 
James Barton in this graphic study of one man’s folly. 


(Allied Artists) 


Randolph Scott follows some well-grooved trails in SEVEN 
MEN FROM NOW, a quick-triggered, fast-moving West- 
ern with a routine story line but a strong supporting cast. 


Scott is an ex-sheriff on the track of seven outlaws. The chase 





James Cagney, shown with Betty Lou Keim, por- 
trays a ruthless tycoon in “These Wilder Years” 


leads him across desolate country, through a series of clashes 
with bandits, Indians, and finally, the outlaws he has sought. 
Gail Russell makes an excellent movie comeback as a cov- 
ered-wagon heroine. For adults only. (Warner Bros.) 


THESE WILDER YEARS is the confusing, somewhat am- 
biguous title of a serious, adult drama starring James Cag- 
ney, Barbara Stanwyck, and Walter Pidgeon. Though it is 
strong on sentiment, the story is far from maudlin, and while 
its content verges on the soap-opera style, the stars manage 
to give substance and value to their portrayals. The result is 
engrossing entertainment. Cagney is cast as a ruthless tycoon, 
who sets out to find the illegitimate son he abandoned some 
twenty years before. His search, prompted by remorse and 
the hope that he might undo a wrong, leads to an adoption 
agency headed by Miss Stanwyck. The law prevents her from 
revealing the whereabout of Cagney’s son, whereby he turns 


to chicanery in an effort to find the boy. The situation is al- 


most stock, but the interpretation makes it absorbing. 
(M-G-M) 
Playguide 

FOR ADULTS: Mr. Wonderful; My Fair Lady; 
The Matchmaker; The Desk Set; 
The Chalk Garden; The Lark; 
The Diary of Anne Frank; No 
Time for Sergeants; The Teahouse 
of the August Moon; The Most 
Happy Fella; Witness for the 
Prosecution; Anastasia; The King 
and I; The Boy Friend 

PARTLY Fallen Angels; Damn Yankees; 


OBJECTIONABLE: Pajama Game; Silk Stockings; In- 
herit the Wind; The Bad Seed; 


New Faces of 1956 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?; A Hat- 
ful of Rain; Fanny; Middle of the 
Night; Pajama Tops; Pipe Dream 
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THE Svan POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Confession Before Communion 


Is it necessary to go to confession, every time, before 


recewing Communion?—E. R., Prrrspurcu, Pa. 


No—unless a soul be guilty of grave sin. The general law 
of the Church specifies that we should confess sacramentally, 
once a year (Canon 906) 


is not specified. 


the time of annual confession 
The Precepts of the Church 
and 


but 


specifying annual confession Communion 
are not intended to bespeak the ideal; rather, 
they indicate the minimum requirement. In this 
annual Communion 
the 


Needless to say, 


country, the obligation ol 


fulfilled 
Lent and Trinity Sunday 


must be between first Sunday of 


these 





obligations are not discharged by a sacrilegious 


lined | 
ssl | a 


reception of the sacraments, 

\s for the gaining of indulgences, the require 
ments are as follows. A person must be baptized, free from 
any excommunication by the Church, and in the state of 
grace—at least by the time of the completion of the good 
works to which the indulgence is attached, such as the end of 
a parish mission. For 


the 


the gaining of some indulgences 


especially plenary—contession and Communion — are 


specified requirements. When such ts the case, the confession 


may be made within eight days prior to the feast day, on 


the feast day itself, or during the seven days following. 


Communion may be received on any day from the vigil 


until seven days after the feast day. 


Too Good To Be True? 


I can understand how superior creatures, like angels, can 


see God, but it seems farfetched to say that, even in 
heaven, we human beings will see God “face to face.’— 


T. D., Wasuincton, D. C. 


Your problem bothers many people, and when their skep- 
ticism persists, it dampens their enthusiasm for trying to 
lead a thoroughly spiritual life. We have divine assurance 
that, in heaven, we are to be gladdened by a 


refined and 


satisfying vision of God—we are to share and enjoy His own 


heaven. Since we are divinely sure of the fact, we 


are 
equally sure that such a prospect is possible, even though we 


are somewhat in the dark as to the “how” of it. To assemble 


a television set would be an impossible task for most of us, 
but not to an expert. 

First of all, 
with our bodily eyes we shall see, recognize, and be gratified 
sody of the Risen Christ. 
portant vision of God enjoyed by 


we shall see God face to face, in this sense— 


by the glorified But the most im 
heaven is an 
intellectual vision. For the most part, our seeing God “face 
to face” 


man in 


will consist in our direct and clear understanding 
of God. There is no happiness like that of a satisfied mind. 
St. Paul here should 
recognize God and fail to do so. “For the invisible things 
of Him, the the 


being understood by the things that ave 


blames those who, even and now, 


from creation of world, are clearly seen, 


mac so that 


vb 


they are inexcusable. Professing themselves to be wise, they 


became fools.” (Romans: 1:20, 22) However, the Apostle 


concedes that, compared with heavenly knowledge, “we see | 


now through a glass, in a dark manner—but then, face to 
(1 Cor.: 13:12) In this world, our understanding of 
God is indirect and comparatively obscure. Even so, imper- 


face.” 


fect knowledge is better than ignorance. 

Imperfect knowledge can be perfected. For example, we 
have some notion of an author, an artist, an engineer from 
what they have produced. We can learn much more about 
them, if they reveal to us, by a letter or an autobiography, 
available otherwise. Best 
work with 
them—then our understanding of them is direct, clear, thor 


information which would not be 


of all, we can meet them in person, live or 


ough. Similarly, we have a natural knowledge of God, as th 
Architect of the Universe, from the works of creation. “Th 


heavens show forth the glorv of God, and the firmament 
declareth the work of His hands.” : (Psalm 18: 2) We can 
learn much more about God Himself and about Fflis atti- 


tude toward us and His plans, from His Revelation. This 
knowledge is supernatural, because we cannot find it out 
for ourselves, because by faith we accept this information on 
the say-so of God, and because to do so we need the special 
assistance called “divine grace.” 
In heaven, we are to learn so much more about God that 
there will be no need for faith. Divine wonders, pertinent 
to God Himself 
part mysterious, we shall understand directly, clearly, thor 
oughly. It is this final, supernatural improvement which 
brings us “face to face” with God. Not even an angel could 


and to us, which are now in whole or in 


enjoy that benefit, without special help from his Creator. 
But it is not farfetched to expect human beings to enjoy 
the same benefit, for two reasons. The light of faith, which 
enables us even now, to see “through a glass, in a dark 
manner” will be intensified—no problem whatever to the 
Creator. Then, too, as human beings, we are already fit 
subjects for such a divine gratuity. It would be absurdly im- 
possible to bestow such a gift upon a stone or a tree or a 
mere animal. Because we are intellectual and partly spir- 
itual, the Psalmist sings of man: “Thou hast made him a 
(8:6). It would be farfetched, 
indeed, to think that anything less than our “face to face” 
enjoyment of God would have brought Him from heaven 
to earth, from Bethlehem to Calvary. The eternal prospect 
of face-to-face enjoyment of God is not “too good to be true.” 


little less than the angels.” 


Baptists 


How numerous are the Baptists, and what are the beliefs 
of this church?—T. A., Et Paso, Texas. 


The Baptists prefer to be known as a denomination, rather 
than as a church. From their viewpoint, a “church” connotes 
organization, regulation, on a definite 
faith, morals, and worship—of all of which they are wary. 
The forebears of present-day Baptists are the Anabaptists 
who, in. the 


based on code ol 


early part of the sixteenth century, mutinied 
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gainst Catholic Christianity by their denial of the validity 
{ infant baptism, their insistence upon rebaptism for adults 
nd baptism by immersion. The Baptists do retain certain 
vestiges of integral Christianity, but their “faith” is as elastic 
x it is individualistic. 

Throughout the world, there are approximately 22,000,000 
adherents of this sect, with about 17,000,000 in this country. 
Jogically, unbaptized infants do not count. 


one-third 


Japtists make 
up Protestants and were 
originally from England the U.S.A. by 
Roger Williams, who established the pioneer Baptist col- 


about of American 


transplanted to 
ony in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1639. Since their ver- 
sion of Christianity is based upon the interpretation of the 
Bible by each and every individual, it is not surprising that 
they so disagree with other Christians and among themselves. 


Apostolic Delegate 


Please explain the relationship between the Apostolic Dele- 
gate and the U.S.A.—W. S., Concorp, MAss. 


{n Apostolic Delegate is a Papal representative, assigned to 
a country such as the U.S.A., which has no regular diplo- 
the Vatican. Among the legates ap- 
pointed by the Pope, some represent His Holiness only tem- 
and 


matic relations with 


porarily on extraordinary occasions—for example, a 
national or international Eucharistic Congress. Other legates 
are appointed on a permanent basis, namely, a Nuncio, an 
Internuncio, and an Apostolic Delegate. 

\ Papal Nuncio represents the Vatican with a foreign 
overnment and ranks as dean of the diplomatic corps. 
Phere are about thirty Papal Nuncios throughout the world. 
\n Internuncio, a Papal legate of somewhat lesser rank, 
fulfills the same function between the Holy See and the 
State. An Apostolic Delegate, however, is not assigned to the 
diplomatic corps of a State; rather, it is his function to main- 
the Holy See the hierarchy 
his duties are ecclesiastical only. All Papal legates 


rank as archbishops and take precedence over the prelates 


tain liaison between and of a 


COUNLrY; 


of the country in which they reside officially, with the ex- 
ception of cardinals. 


Platonic Friendship 


Is it all right for a Catholic widow, 74 years old, to go away 
lodge fo) alone, with a 
widower, aged 72?—G. M., Sr. Louis, Mo. 


loa two weeks non-Catholic 


The age bracket you quote would be no guaranty as to your 
reputation among men or your innocence before God. What 
is implied by the word 
public? 


“alone”? Is the lodge private, o1 
If public, you would be chaperoned, at least to some 
You well examine 
conscience in advance and to hesitate betimes. And before 
deciding on that rendezvous with another “lonely heart,” 
ponder the article in the May of Reader’s Digest, 
wherein the author states: “As a doctor, I don’t believe there 


extent, others. would do 


by to 


youl 


issue 


is such a thing as a platonic relationship between a man 
and woman who are alone together a good deal.” 


Valid But Unfruitful 


Please settle an argument. My sister claims that if one or 
both parties to a marriage lack the grace of God at that 
time, the marriage is invalid and can be annulled.—M. T., 
Union Crry, N. J. 
Your sister is seriously mistaken. You are right. To receive 
any “sacrament of the living” while in the state of mortal sin 
(eprives the recipient of the grace of that sacrament and also 
involves the guilt of sacrilege. Forgiveness of the sacrilege 
and of the previous grave sin can be obtained by recourse 


to the Sacrament of Reconciliation. But—fruitful of divine 
grace or unfruitful—the marriage is valid and cannot be 
annulled. 


Benefits of Mass 


Which is more beneficial for personal sanctity—to attend 
daily Mass or to have Mass offered daily for myself?—B. T., 
SANTA Cruz, CALIF. 


Other things being equal, there is no comparison between 
the benefit which accrues to a person from merely attending 
Mass and having Mass offered for himself. In the latter 
case, you are—in a sense that applies to no one else—a very 
special beneficiary of the Mass, whether you attend that 
Mass or not. The ideal investment is to have Masses offered 
for yourself and also to attend Mass in person. 


Timing Of Sacraments 


Is it possible to receive the sacrament of matrimony, if 
I have not yet received Holy Communion or been con- 
firmed?—E. B., SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


Ordinarily, and normally, the sacrament of 
the of 
twelve. You should now arrange to receive the 


Confirmation is received at about age 
sacrament as soon as convenient. Inquire from 
your parish priest as to the next Confirmation 
instruction class for adults. 

If you are old enough to marry, you are old 


enough to have made your First Communion 





and to have been making your Easter duty for 


Sis manny years. Since you have been neglecting 
your Easter duty, you should go to confession. Then you 
should seek instruction from a priest, in preparation for 
your reception of Holy Communion. This should be 


attended to as soon as reasonably can be. Even though the 


1956 Easter season expired on May 27, Trinity Sunday, you 
When 


will 


are still obliged to fulfill this year’s obligation. these 
taken 


sacramentally ready for matrimony. 


matters have been properly care of, you be 


Have Contidence 


Your reply in the August issue of “The Sign Post” under 
the caption, “Hopeless?” has given us reason 


To 


to hope jor a 


solution to our problem. whom should we apply?— 


L. G., New York, N. Y. 


Your marital problem is soluble, one way o1 another. And 
there may be loopholes of which you are unaware. It is a pity 
you did not apply for counsel a lifetime ago! Assuming a 
reasonable degree of humility and co-operation, it is still 
possible for both of you to return to the sacraments. If be- 
cause of local circumstances, you cannot submit this problem 
to your parish priest, you can apply to the Chancery Office, 
at 451 Madison Ave. You will find the staff as eager to help 


you as you are to be helped. But don’t dilly-dally any longer! 


General Absolution 


Please explain the giving of general absolution to groups 
aboard the “Andrea Doria.”—L. B., BRooKLYN, N. Y. 


It is well to know that, as a general thing, priests who are 
passengers aboard ship have the jurisdiction to hear con- 
for the duration of the Chis jurisdiction 
may be obtained from the Ordinary of a priest’s own diocese, 


lessions voyage. 
or the diocese of departure, or at any port of call along the 
Way. 

In circumstances such as the sinking of the “Andrea Doria,” 
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the reason for the privilege of general absolution is the fact 
that penitents are in danger of death. Neither language 
difficulties, nor the number of penitents to be heard within 
a limited time are, in themselves, sufficient reasons for this 
extraordinary procedure. For example, if a confessor could 
not cope with the number of penitents before Communion 
time, during the last Mass on Trinity Sunday, that fact would 
not warrant a general absolution. Examples of justifying 
circumstances are soldiers on the very verge of battle, pas- 
sengers and crew on a sinking vessel or on a plane in defi 
nite danger of crashing. In the emergency created by any 
such impending disaster, the priest may absolve, at one 
and the same time, all those properly disposed. The most 
practical manifestation of proper dispositions would be a 
sincere and thorough act of contrition. 


Not Hopeless 


1 Catholic friend married a Protestant before a priest, 
but the children were raised as Protestants. He feels that 
he can never again be a true member of the Church. Is 
there any hope?—A. S., MELROSE Park, ILL. 


Even though it be a case of cleventh-hour repentance, there 
is still a twofold hope. Your friend can make a sincere, thor 
ough, sacramental confession of his criminal negligence. He 
can do his utmost, personally and through the organized 
co-operation of others, to prevail upon his now adult chil 
dren to reconsider their religious affiliation, with a view to 
their joining the Church to which they rightfully belong. 
We recommend that you be a friend in need and pave the 
way for him with one of your parish priests. 


Husband or Wife? 


A non-Catholic contends that, as the head of the family, 
a husband is obliged to set the example to his wife and 
children. Some of us denied this, maintaining that the 
Church has always taught the other way round.—R. J., 
New Or EANs, LA, 


Apparently, some of the notions exchanged during your de- 
bate are a bit untidy. It is a point of divine Revelation that 
the husband—not the wile—is the head of the family. “Let 
women be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord, because 
the husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the Head 
of the Church. As the Church is subject to Christ, so also 
let the wives be to their husbands in all things.” (Ephesians 


5:22—24) Unquestionably, as the h 


‘ad of the family, the 
husband has a special obligation of setting good example to 
his wife and children. However, a similar obligation devolves 
upon the wife, as a marital life-partner—it is by no means 
one-sided, as some of your discussion group seem to think. 
The duty of exemplifying Catholic faith, morals, and wor 
ship is the more urgent, for both husband and wife, because 
of their children. So, too, in the case of a Catholic married 
to a non-Catholic. 


Guardian Angels 


Do we have to believe that we have guardian angels to 
look after us?—F. T., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


It has always been the teaching of the Church that Divine 
Providence has assigned angel spirits to guard our best in- 
terests. Throughout the Old Testament and the New, we 
find very many references to the intervention of angels in 
behalf of important persons in the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. But the teaching and the faith of the Church have 
always included the extension of this angelic custody to all 
for whom Christ died, and for as long a time as we need 
their help—from birth until death. “He hath given His 


rm 
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angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy Ways.” 
(Psalm 90:11) Referring to children in particular, Chrig 
admonished His hearers: “See that you despise not one 9} 
these little ones, for I say to you that their angels in heayey 
always see the face of My Father. . (Matt. 18:10) 

Furthermore, we know that Divine Providence always func 
tions in an appropriate way. What could be more appropri 
ate than heavenly spirits to counteract the influence upon yy} 
of those rebellious spirits who mutinied against God and 
who are intent upon our ruin? Alone, we are no match fo; 
the “spirits of wickedness.” (Ephesians: 6:12) The feas 
day of our guardian angel spirits is observed on the second 
of October, the month dedicated to their honor. 


Lapsed Catholics 


Does the Catholic Church lose many members? What av 
the reasons for Catholics lapsing from the Church?—A. k 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Statistics vary from year to year. Although th 
few thousand who lapse from the Church an 
ually in this country are only a tiny fraction 0 
the millions who remain faithful, their loss js 
nontheless tragic. It is consoling to realize that 
the number of converts to the Church annually 
far outweighs the number of losses. 





Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as; 
reason for seceding from the Church. Different 
purposes and attitudes impel those who leay 

the Church, but they act upon «a pretext rather than 

reason, You must have heard the expression—“‘the wish is 
father to the thought,” or “wishful thinking.” For example 
if a person be reluctant to accept a physician's diagnosis o1 
unwilling to face up to a financial problem, he will per-| 
suade rather than convince himself that the situation iy 


what he would prefer it to be. Similarly, people try to} 





muffle the voice of conscience by finding alleged fault with | 
the Church as old-fashioned, overly strict, unyielding, and | 
so on. 
For the most part, lapses from the Church are traceable t 
invalid marriages and mixed marriages. Almost  entirel). | 
leakage is due to parental delinquency—a failure to equi 
children with a thorough Catholic education buttressed with 
good example. The result is the Catholic weakling, with ; 
poorly informed and elastic conscience. One of the saddest | 
consequences of all is the inheritance by their offspring ol 
the same fatal, religious anemia, affecting generations still in 
the future. 


Einstein 


Is it true that Einstein had no use for the Catholic Churcl 
—B. B., CANton, OH1o. 


Einstein’s attitude toward religion in general is very difl- 
cult to appraise, for the simple reason that his expressions 
of opinion were often vague and also contradictory. As | 
for his attitude toward the Catholic Church in particular 
Einstein might be considered a “convert” of a sort, dating 
back to the Nazi era. He stated: “Being a lover of freedom 
I looked to the universities to defend it. . . . Then | 
looked to the great editors of the newspapers, but they 
iike the universities, were silenced in a few shori weeks. 
“Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hit 
ler’s campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any special | 
interest in the Church before, but now I feel a great ab | 
fection and admiration, because the Church alone had the 
courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and 
moral treedom. | am forced thus to confess that what Ly 
once despised, I now praise unreservedly.” 
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Christianity would be much more 
acceptable to certain types of people if 
it did not place such emphasis on the 
need for humility. who take 


abilities too. seri- 


Phos 
themselves and thei 
ously are often willing to accept what 
they call the Christian ethic, but they 
seem to wish that the last chapters of 
the Four Gospels had never been writ- 
ten. They refuse to accept “the scan- 
dal of the Cross.” 

Some of those who reject the Saviour 
probably would accept Him if He had 
given His life for mankind surrounded 
with a little glamour. They might have 
Him if, 
for example, He had allowed Himsel! 
to be killed leading His followers in 
battle. Christ knew that the 
would be a scandal to the proud, as He 
knew it would be a scandal to His Apos- 


a different attitude toward 


Cross 


Photo by Graphic House, Inc, 


uman Pride 


tles when He warned them Holy Thurs- 
day night that they would be. scan- 
dalized in Him once He had allowed 


Himself to be taken captive. 


Christianity cannot be fragmentized 


and those who reject the Cross as a 


scandal reject Christ, and to 
Christ is to reject God. 
Christian, far 


the Cross, savs with St 


reject 
The complete 
being ashamed of 

Paul: “We ought 
Cross of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in which is our salvation, 
resurrection, and life 

God will be 


own 


from 


to glory in the 


accepted only on His 
terms. And He has shown His 
terms by placing the Cross at the very 
center of things. The Cross stands for 
“the humility of God.” 


ance of the humility of 


Man’s accept- 
God entails 

“Have this 
Paul, “which 


man’s humbling of himself. 


mind in you,” wrote St. 
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was also in Christ Jesus, who, though 
nature God, did not 
sider being equal to God a thing to be 
clung to, but emptied Himself, taking 
the nature of a slave . (nd appearing 
in the form of man, He humbled Him- 
self, becoming obedient to death, even 
to death on a Cross.” 

In saying that Christ humbled Him- 
self to death on a Cross, St. Paul 
is implying that this is the extreme of 
humiliation. When the wicked are 
portrayed in the Book of Wisdom as 
plotting the persecution of the just man 


He was by con 


even 


“because he is contrary to our doings,” 
their “Let us condemn 
death.” The 


proud Romans considered death on a 


final decision is: 


him to a most shametul 


forbade the 
crucifixion of any citizen of the empire. 
Not 


imaginably 


cross so shameful that they 
Crucifixion 
humiliating in- itself, but 


circumstance was piled on circumstance 


only was. the un- 


The Cross 


was placed between the crosses of two 


to add to the ignominy of it. 


common criminals. It was raised on a 


small hill near two of the busiest gates 
to the City of Jerusalem. At midday a 
multitude of travelers must have been 
passing along the busy road that was 
so near Calvary and the Gospels indi 
cate that many 


passe rsby stopped to 


and blas- 


phemy led by those closest to the Gross. 


join the chorus of mockery 


What a spectacle for the angelic hosts 
The 


to gaze upon! spittle from the 


soldiers’ filthy mouths is in the beard 
of Him whose countenance in heaven 
had blinded them with its glory The 


mock crown of thorns is on the head of 
their eternal King. The 
the hands of Him whom had 
watched sending stars and planets whirl 
ing through 


nails hold fast 
they 


space. Jeers and taunts 
are spewed at Him before whom they 
had bowed in = adoration and_= cried 
Holy, Holy, Holv! 


Isaias had prophesied that the Messias 
would appear as “despised and the most 


His look hidden and 


abject of men 


despised . . . as it were a leper. as one 
struck by God and _ afflicted.” And 
David had Christ sav to His eternal 
Father: “In You our fathers trusted: 
they trusted and You delivered them 

But I am a worm and not a man; 


the scorn. of 
people. All 


they 


men, despised by the 


who see me scoff at me: 
mock me with parted lips, they 


wag their heads: ‘He relied on the Lord; 


let Him deliver him, let Him _ rescue 
him, if He loves him.” Could those 
who had heard these prophecies con 
cerning Christ have had any idea ol 
what the reality would be? 


The Gothic Missal of Spain contains 
find 


indeed is 


a preface in which we the sig- 
“Such the 


importance of humility to man that the 


nificant words: 
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His 
\nd there is a prayer in 


very majesty of God taught it by 
own example.” 
one of the votive Masses of the Passion 
“Almighty Eternal 
God, Who, to give the human race an 
Our 


flesh and undergo 


which 


beeins: and 


example of humility, didst have 


Saviour assume ow 


the Cross, fd 

St. Bernard wondered how anybody 
could after 
of Christ: 
m you, proud ashes! God abases Him- 
self God 
subjects Himself to men, and do you, 


fail to humble himself 
sidering the humility 


con 
“Shame 
and do you exalt yourself? 
eager to lord it over them, set yourself 


above your Creator? For as often as I 


desire pre-eminence over men, so often 
do I strive to excel God ... If you dis- 
dain, O Man, to 


of man, at 


follow the example 


least you can follow youw 
Creator without dishonor.” 


But the fastidious, those who = are 


overly impressed with their own very 
finite minds, will not accept a God who 
humbled Himself and asks them to do 
They will that “the 
which the builders rejected has 
the 


likewise. not see 


stone 


become cornerstone.” 


The proud 
begin by refusing to see and they end 
by beine unable to see. Pride creates a 
vicious circle. Its refusal to see prevents 


those who are guilty of it from kneeling 
before God to ask for the grace to see. 
who totally 


lo those accept Christ 


as St. Paul 
nor is it to 


the Cross is not “foolishness.” 


said it was to the Gentiles, 
them “a stumbline block,” as he said it 
was to the Jews. The danger for those 
who believe is that, while accepting the 
with 


His 


humility of the Crucified Christ 


their minds, they will fail to mirror 


humility in their lives. 


One of the most difficult aspects of 
Christianity for Paul to 


he stopped being Saul. the proud Phar 


accept when 
isee, must have been Christ’s doctrine of 
But 


wholeheartedly 


humility. he was to embrace it so 
write: “I 


with in 


could 
sake, 
firmities, with insults, with hardships 


that he 


am satisfied, for Christ’s 


with persecutions, with distresses.” He 
absorbed the wisdom of the Cross so 
completely that he found joy in being 
humbled after the example of his 


Master. “Gladly,” he 
elory in my infirmities 
ol ¢ lhrist 


“will I 


that the streneth 


wrote, 
may dwell in me.” 

\nother striking example of finding 
that of St. 
humility kept 
him from accepting ordination to the 


joy in’ being humbled is 


Francis of Assisi, whose 


priesthood One bitterly cold) winter 
day St. Francis and his faithful) com 
panion, Brother Leo, were on a journey 
to a triary of the Order. St. Francis 


called to Brother Leo, 
thead, and said to 


who was walking 
“Brother 
if it were to please God that the Friars 


him: Leo, 


Minor should give. in all lands, a great 


example of holiness and_ edification, 


write down and note carefully that this 


would) not be pertect joy.” A_ little 
further on, St. Francis called to Brother 
Leo again to note that if the Friars 


were to make the lame walk, give sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deal, and 
performed all sorts of other miracles, 
this would not be pertect joy. 

This went on until Francis had enum- 
erated all the greatest talents, gifts, and 
eraces, adding each time that Brother 
Leo should write down that possessing 
them would not be perfect joy. Brother 
know what Francis was 
leading up to, asked him to come to the 


Leo, eager to 
point and say wherein was perfect joy. 
Francis that if, 
the friary, 


replied when _ they 
arrived at all drenched with 
rain and shivering from the cold, coy- 
with with 


hunger, the porter, taking them for im- 


ered mud and exhausted 
posters, were to refuse to let them in, 
And if, hay- 
ing found the cold and hunger unbear- 
able, they should knock again, and the 


porter were to rush out and throw them 


this would be perfect joy. 


to the ground in the snow and _ beat 
them with a knotted stick, this would 
be pertect joy. 

Just as there are religious orders 


founded to emphasize by their title and 
particular work some aspect of Catholi- 
cism, so God raises up saints to spotlight 
some particular virtue. A man who spe- 
cialized in humility and humiliation was 
St. Benedict Joseph Labre, the layman 
who became a wanderer through Europe, 
not because he liked wandering but be 
cause such a life afforded so many op: 
portunities for humiliation. He used to 
visit one of his favorite churches near 
the Trajan Forum in Rome, although 
he knew 


there to pelt him with stones and push 


that urchins would be waiting 


him in the mud that covered the forum 
No doubt, think that a 
this sort is not only queer but fit for an 


mans man ol 


You have only to read his life 
that he 
with the logic of the Cross. 


asylum. 


to set was perfectly logical 


St. Bernard went to the heart of the 
need for humility when he said: “Ou 
heart is a vessel destined to receive 


erace: in order that it may contain grace 
in abundance it must be empty of self 
When humility has 


prepared a vast capacity to be 


love and vainglory. 
there 
filled. grace flows in, for there is a close 
humility.” 
Christ came that we might have life, 


affinity between grace and 
There is 
that is 


be made 


that life which is called grace. 
life in 
Room 
only by the process of digging out self 
This 
that 
incredible 


no room for this soul 


filled with pride. can 


complacency. process is so im- 


the God-Man 
humiliation of 


portani to man 


endured the 


the Cross to teach it to him. 
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On a hot July night last summer, a 


policeman in Asniéres, a suburb. of 


Paris, was walking his beat near the 
Seine River when he spotted an eleven- 
vear-old boy wandering along the de- 
serted quais. It was well past midnight, 
the boy seemed to have no place to go, 
so the policeman went up to inquire. 
“Are you lost, mon petit?” he asked. 
No answer, only a puzzled look. He 
repeated the question. Still no answer. 
Then all at broke 


into a torrent of explanation—in Span 


once the youngste1 
ish, however. Unable to make head or 
tail of it, the policeman took the lad 
along to the station. 

No one there fared much better. Ob- 
viously, the boy was lost, but how to 
find out where he belonged at such a 
late hour? 


From eighteen countries Catholic choirboys came to Paris 


to join voices in song and hearts in Christian brotherhood 


by ROBERT RIGBY 


6,000 VOICES 
ONE CHOIR 


Pinned to the youngster’s shirt was a 
\bout 


cross ona red 


small badge. thumbnail size, it 


bore a_ white cnamel 
background, with four small gold crosses 
in the quarters 


he knew 


Phe policeman thought 
what it stood for. Picking up 
the telephone, he dialed a numbei in 
Paris spoke a few words, and hung up 
again. 

Fen minutes later a car pulled up in 
front of the station and a priest, wear- 
ing an identical pin on his cassock, 
jumped out. After questioning the boy 
in his own language, the priest  ex- 
plained to the others what had hap- 
San- 


tander, Spain, and was staying with a 


pened. The youngster was from 


French family in nearby Bois-Colombes. 
After having dined there that evening, 
he’d gone out for a “short” walk, gotten 


lost, and spent five hours trying to find 
back. 
The badge that cleared up the 


his way 
mvs- 
terv and immediate 


brought help was 


the insignia ol International Feder- 
Little 


bovs’ chon 


ation olf worldwide 
Catholic 


priest was from its Paris headquarters. 


Singers, the 
organization. The 
\nd the Spanish boy 
Little Singer at the 
was by no means the only one in town. 
nearly 6,300 Lit- 
tle Singers in all, had poured into the 


though he was the 


only lost moment, 


4 multitude of them 


French capital for a five-day Congress, 
their Sixth. 
By train, plane, and bus, the choirs 


came from points scattered throughout 
Western North Africa. 
Though France naturally had the Dbig- 
Italy, Spain, Bel- 


Europe and 


cest 


representat 1on, 
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gium, and West Germany sent sizable 
delegations. 

Each group, shepherded by its choir- 
master (who was usually the 
priest) , paid its own travelin 


parish 
g expenses. 
More often than not, this meant travel- 
ing on a shoestring budget. A choir from 
Rabat, in Morocco, gave a good exam- 
ple of what could be done when short 
on funds but long on determination. 

\fter crossing the Strait of Gibraltar, 
the boys discovered that there wasn’t 
enough money between them to go 
much farther by train or bus. So they 
hunted around and managed to rent a 
dilapidated, canvas-topped truck at a 
bargain price. They then drove two days 
and two nights across Spain and France, 
stopping only for gas and food, to reach 
Paris in time, 

They got the welcome they deserved 
Parisians, distant to the 
usual run of summer tourists, opened 


notoriously 


their hearts this time to an army of visit- 
ing choirboys. And their homes—from 
working-class Belleville to the fashion 
able quarters off the Bois de Boulogne, 
families in 130 parishes answered an ap- 
peal to take in one or two Little Sing- 
ers during the Congress. 

\ well-to-do engineer welcomed no 
than 


home. A married daughter of 


fewer eleven youngsters to his 
French 
President Coty put up a young Dub- 
liner. The widow of France’s war hero, 
Marshal Leclerc, took in two lads trom 
North Africa. And many 


families in more modest circumstances 


there were 
who set a cot up in their living room, 
an extra place at their table. All in all, 
4,000 out-of-town choirboys were thus 
fed and lodged. 

Belore the Congress opened, however, 
there had been head-shaking by 
music-lovers. 


some 
read- 
finest medium fo1 


\ boys’ choir, they 
ily admitted, is the 
sacred music. Yet what was the point, 
these critics asked, of assembling a choi 
of 6,000-odd well-trained 
ones? Wasn’t it too much of 


voices, even 
a good 
thing—a little like bringing a dozen sym- 
phony orchestras together under one 
baton? Wasn't control going to be des- 
troved for the sake of volume alone? 
The skeptics soon go 


their answer. 


Under the direction of Msgr. Fernand 
Maillet, head of the International Fed- 
Little 
public concerts (one of them before the 
President of the French Republic) and 
sang at two Masses, not to mention sey 
eral briele. 


eration, the Singers gave two 


outdoor appearances. In 
performed with a 
that vouched for their acquaintance 
with the masterworks of great church 


music. 


each they sureness 


Nor were language differences a par- 
ticular problem. When it came to per- 


forming works not in Latin, such as 
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Bach’s Passion According to St. John, 
the boys simply sang in their mother 
tongue. 

Yet it was perhaps the very thing that 
most musical experts slightly disdained 
-unprecedented volume—that _ stirred 
listeners most. One woman, stepping 
out into the sunlight after hearing the 
Little Singers at a Mass in Notre Dame 
Cathedral, spoke fon 
said: “A choir has always im- 
pressed me as sounding like a flight ol 
angels singing. But today, it was a little 
like hearing all the Heavenly Host sing- 
ine together.” 


many when she 


boys’ 


De spite rehearsal de- 


mands, the boys had plenty of time to 


concert and 


relax—if a heavy schedule of sightseeing 
called that. 
accustomed to a 


can be Parisians became 


frequent spectacle: 
groups ol forty to fifty boys, led by a 
lone priest, the lot of them dodging in 
and out of trafic on their way to the 
Liftel Tower, Napoleon's tomb or the 
Sacre-Goeur, 

Visually, no group stood out more 
than the red-coated and 
capped lads of Dublin‘s Catholic Uni- 
versity School Choir, Asked by a French 
priest why the boys happened to wear 
these bright red their chon 
director, Rey. C. P. Collins, had a ready, 
practical answer: 


know. While 
i 


torty-one 


blazers, 


“It’s not so silly, you 
you're chasing about try- 
have 
slightest trouble with mine. A red 
coat like 


mile away 


ww to collect your lads, I never 


I 
the 
these can be spotted a halt- 
Not always, however. On one occa- 
sion four young Dubliners skipped com- 
pany without being seen. Shortly after 
ward they were found again at an out 
door shooting gallery, dead-broke but 
happy. ““Pways luvely fun,” sighed one 
of them, “but it’s as well I didn’t win 
any of those prizes. What would Father 
Collins have said seeing me come back 
with a bottle of champagne under my 
arm!” 
Paris, some 


To guide them around 


foreign French 
priest or seminarian who spoke then 


language. No 


groups had a young 


visiting choristers grew 
more attached to their guide during the 
Congress German 
groups, the Berliner Sangerknaben. 


than one of the 


Lodged with families in the ancient 
parish of Saint-Séverin, a stone’s-throw 
from the Seine, these boys were assigned 
tyoung seminarian named Abbé Michel. 
Smiling, good-natured, speaking fluent 
German, he made an instant hit with 


his charges. Then one day they hap 





ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman and 
former United Press Correspondent, has writ- 
ten articles for Maclean's as well as This 
Week and other Sunday magazines. 


pened to learn something about Abbé 
Michel's background—though not from 
him. It left them deeply moved. 

Born a Jew and converted to Cath. 
olicism in recent years, Abbé Michel 
was the last of his family. Mother, f{a- 
ther, brothers, and sisters—all had been 
executed in gas chambers by the Nazi 
S.S. during the war. 

When the Berlin choirboys heard this, 
they cast around for some way to show 
their gratitude to Abbé Michel for 0 
forgiving an attitude as his. So it was 
that on a Friday morning, while other 
choir groups were out exploring the 
city, the Berlin boys stayed in. Donning 
their white robes, they filed into the 
choir stalls of the old church of Saint- 
Séverin. There, at their express request 
and with a full heart, they sang the 
chants for the ceremony whereby their 
friend was made a sub-deacon of the 
church. 

It was with another ceremony, a 
solemn High Mass, that the Little Sing. 
ers’ Congress reached its culminating 
point. Not in a church, properly speak- 
ing, but in a sports arena, the city’s 
Palais des Sports. Ordinarily used for 
bicycle races and boxing matches, the 
Palais des Sports boasted only one ad- 
vantage: space, 

The Little Singers had already dem- 
onstrated that, in themselves alone, they 
filled the biggest church in Paris—the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. At a special 
Mass celebrated there the day 
limited mainly 


belore, 
to the choristers, they 
had jammed the nave and choir of the 
twellth-century Cathedral, 
flowed into the aisles and transepts. 
But even the Palais des Sports, with 
a capacity Of 25,000 persons, proved in- 
adequate. Long before the Mass began 
on a hot Sunday morning, hundreds of 
people were turned away for lack of 
room. 


even over- 


Those fortunate thousands who 
thronged inside saw the familiar arena 
cathedral. 

Bolts of white cloth camouflaged the 
high-banked racing turn at one end of 
the track. A low altar set on a dais was 
dominated by a 


translormed into a 


\ 15-foot white 
backed by a red baldachin stretching 
from overhead girders. Behind this, in 
serried ranks rising to the ceiling, sat 
the thousands of Little Singers, a wave 
of white in their albs. 


For the choristers it was to be a Mass 


cross, 


with special associations. Not only were 
they providing the music for the cere- 
mony, but their presence extended, in a 
sense, to the altar itself. Three of the 
officers of the Mass—one a missionary 
priest just returned from seven years’ 
imprisonment in Soviet concentration 
Benedictines—were 
former Little Singers in French choirs. 

In a difficult nineteen 


camps, and two 


program of 
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Gregorian and Palestrinian works, the 
Little Singers furnished a magnificent 
accompaniment to the Mass. Musically, 
they more than proved their mettle. 
\nd their very numbers and _ far-flung 
origins brought home to the congrega- 
tion a sense of something deeper: the 
spiritual unity of the Church Universal. 

It was apparent again that evening 
at the majestic Arc de Triomphe. While 
cordons of police held back a dense 
crowd of onlookers, a procession began 
to form ranks. 

Five hundred Little Singers, led by 
Msgr. Maillet and the national presi- 
dents, crossed the great square and 
gathered under the illuminated Arc. A 
group ol boys reverently placed an enor- 
mous wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, at the foot of the Eternal 
Flame that symbolizes France’s remem- 
brance of her war dead. There was a 
moment of silence. Then, on the night 
air, rose the pure voices of 500 children 
singing a requiem for all who have 
fallen in battle, everywhere. A requiem 
that was also a prayer for peace. 

\mong the flags snapping in the 
breeze, representing all the national 
groups at the Congress, were the Ger- 
man and Italian colors. It was the first 
time they had been displayed on the 
streets of Paris since the bitter days of 
the Occupation. For many Frenchmen 
present, watching the ceremony with a 
tightening throat, it was a moment of 
reconciliation, a symbol of the Christian 
brotherhood that could flourish between 
nations once enemies. 

But only a symbol. To grasp the liv- 
ing reality, it was better to be in the in- 
dustrial suburb of Colombes on the clos- 
ing day of the Congress. A crowd of 
several hundred French people gathered 
before the parish church. Shopkeepers, 
factory and office workers, housewives, 
they were there to say good-bye to their 
Little Singer guests—German choirboys 
from Euskirchen in the Rhineland. 

The boys’ choirmaster, a young priest, 
stepped forward to thank their hosts. 
Through an interpreter, he spoke sim- 
ply, from a full heart: “When we left 
Germany to come here we felt some un- 
easiness. We had a sense of guilt for 
the sins our fathers had committed 
toward France. We wondered how we 
would be received. But your welcome, 
my friends, could not have been warmer. 
Nowhere have we been received with 
more kindness, more affection. You, our 
French brothers, have shown us a mag- 
nificent example of Christian charity.” 

With that, he turned to his choirboys 
and they began to sing the Regina Coeli. 
And when a boy soprano got choked up 
at the line “laetare . . . laetare,alleluia!’”’, 
he was ‘not alone. Neither in the choir, 
nor among the listeners. 
















































































Msgr. Maillet, 
The Little Singers’ 
International Pres- 
ident, thanks the Pres- 
ident of France 


The 6.300 singers 
dressed in white robes, 
with wooden crosses 
around their necks 


Dubliners take time 
off from singing to watch 
one of the many paint- 
ers near Notre Dame 


A group of Little 
Singers from many dif- 
ferent countries join 

in a Gregorian chant 





Among the fleeting moments 
on which the Yankee legend rests 
was the famous third strike 
dropped by Dodgers’ catcher 
Mickey Owen that sent 

Tommy Henrich to first base 
and won the game for the Yanks. 
“You see.” everyone said then, 


“just give those Yankees 


one opening and they kill you.” 


IT’S \ LONG, LONG TIME from May 


to October, and when you arrive the 
Yankees are usually there already. Now 
it starts again, another World Series 


with the Yankees in it. It happens every 
autumn, almost 
Once 


team 


half-dozen years, 
New York 


League in baseball’s big 


every some 
than 


the American 


othe represents 
lawn party. Once in a dozen years, the 
Yankees play and are they 
1942, as 1955. 


Mostly, though, they play and win, and 


beaten, as 
were in they were in 
around their winning legends grow. 

Ihe 


players. It is 
that 


the 
team sports 


legends last longer than 


true in most 


although the personnel is con- 


stantly undergoing change, the characten 


of a team does not change. It’s a long, 


long way from Harry Stuhldreher to 
Paul Hornung, yet over the decades 
Notre Dame football teams are marked 
by the same technical proficiency and 


combative the 
St. Louis Cardinals retain something of 


the color 


spirit; even poorest of 
and dash associated with that 
club; and each new Yankee team seems 
to inherit the cold and efh- 
ciency that distinguished its predecessors. 

It has ve accepted, for ex- 
ample, that all Yankee teams have the 
sudden, deadly striking power of, say, a 
Joe Louis or Sugar Ray Robinson. It 
has become an article of faith that if the 


merciless 


come to 
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United Press 


opposition lets its guard drop just a 
fraction of an inch, the Yankees strik« 
and the contest is over. 

The chances are that opposing teams 
believe this; the odd thing is that the 
Yankees don’t. Yankee teams are almost 
always good baseball teams, because the 

the business know their 
work at it. Nevertheless, 
the men who play for the Yankees are 
only men; as the fellow says, they pull 


men who run 


business and 


their pants on one leg at a time. 

There comes to mind the fourth game 
of the 1941 World Series. ‘The Yankees 
had whipped the Dodgers twice in three 


games but they were losing the fourth, 
1 to 3. There were two out in the ninth 
inning, there was nobody on base, and 
when Tommy Henrich swung and 
missed a third strike the game seemed 


to be over. However, the pitch got past 
Mickey Owen, the Brooklyn catcher, and 
Henrich Then 
the floodgates opened and the Yankees 
won, 7 to 4. 


ran safely to first, base. 


“You see?” evervont said — then. 


“That's how it is. Just give those Yan 
kees one opening, and they kill you.” 


\ dozen years passed before it oc- 


curred to anybody to ask how. the 
Yankees felt about it when Henrich 
reached first base. Had they ,thought, 
“Oh-oh, this is it: now we can’t lose’’? 


\ man asked Tom Henrich. 





3.” Tommy said 
re-creating the situation as a_ballplaye 
“Tt three balls, strikes 
on the hitter, and nobody on_ base 
Hugh Casey pitched and it came like a 
fast ball. Then it began to break. After- 
ward the guys in the clubhouse said it 


“The score was 4 to 


does. was two 


was a screwball, a slider, a spitter. The 
way it seems to me now, it was just a 





real good curve. 


“It broke in to me and down. | | 
was already committed. I had started 
to swing when [| thought it was a fast 
ball and I tried to check my swing $ 
but it was too late, so I didn’t take a 
real good cut. I missed. As I did, | 
looked back to see how the catcher 
would handle the ball.” 


“You mean,” he was asked, “that even 


in that split second when you wer 
swinging it occurred to you that Owen § 
might not catch the ball?” 
“Sometimes,” Henrich said, “you can 
think pretty fast. The ball was break 
ing very sharply, breaking in on a left 
handed hitter. The ground around the 
plate was all chewed by spikes. 1 won't 


say I expected Owen to miss the ball 


Te 


I'd just say I wasn’t surprised that he 
didn’t handle it cleanly. 

“I looked back 
white bouncing behind him. 


something 
I ran fot 
first base, and I remember now that ! § 


and saw 


was surprised as I ran that Earl Combs, § 
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the coach at first base, wasn’t hollering 


at me to run harder. It wasn’t until I 
got to first that I realized the ball had 
gone all the way back to the grand- 
stand.” 

What followed could have happened 
an hour ago, as far as memory is con- 
cerned. With the game about to end, 
a platoon of cops had taken up stations 
on the field, and «as Owen chased the 
bounding pitch he got tangled up with 
the law. Out of the Dodgers’ dugout 
came the Brooklyn manager, Leo Du- 
rocher, screaming that the policemen 
had interfered with the play. It didn’t 
occur to anybody to walk out and tell 
Hugh Casey there was no need to get 
excited, that he still had the ball game 
won and needed one more putout, no 
matter who stood on first base. 

“How did you feel then?” Tommy 
Henrich was asked a dozen years later. 

“I thought, ‘Well, here’s a life. We're 
not dead yet.’ ” 

A kind of frenzy had swept the press 
box when Owen missed the pitch. Fo 
moment it was all confusion up there 
while excitement boiled on the field 
and in the stands. Bill Dooly, covering 
the game for a Philadelphia paper, 
made small, cabalistic marks in_ his 
scorebook and lifted his eyes and said: 
“Oh, Lordy, look who's up.” 

Joe DiMaggio stood at the plate, feet 


spread wide and bat uplifted. This was 
1941, the year Joe had shattered all 
records by batting safely in fifty-six con- 
secutive games. Chances are there 
wasn’t a soul in the park who dowbted 
that DiMaggio would hit safely now. 
“Did you think that was it?” Henrich 


was asked. ‘“‘Were you sure then that 
the Yankees would win?” 

“With two out and a man on first 
base?” Tommy said. “Don’t be silly. 
That nonsense about haw you can’t 
make one mistake and still beat the 


Yankees—no, I wasn’t thinking that way. 
When I went up to bat I wasn’t giving 
up, I was trying to get on base. When 
I got there, I just thought, ‘We still 
got a chance.’ No more than that.” 


“So what happened, as you remem- 


ber?” 

“So,” Tommy said, “DiMaggio singled 
to left. Charley Keller hit the wall in 
right for two bases, and Joe and I 
scored. We were in front, 5 to 4. Bill 
Dickey walked. Joe Gordon hit a ball 
to left field and the fellow out there 
played it like a fellow who hadn’t been 
playing left field that year.” 

The fellow in left field Jim 
Wasdeil, a utility infielder had 
bat as a pinch-hitter in the 
fourth inning and remained to play as 
an outfielder. Gordon’s fty went over 
his head for two bases, scoring two runs, 


was 
who 


gone to 


that if the opposition drops its 


OF THE 
YANKEES 


It has become an article of faith 


guard, 


< 


the Yankees strike and the contest is over. 
Others believe this but the Yanks do not. 
After all, as the fellow says, they are merely 


men: their pants go on one leg at a time 


by RED SMITH 


and that was the ball The 
Yankees closed out the series next day. 
The point is that all of us who saw 
the game shared the same notion: Give 
the Yankees just little opening, 
and they'll murder you. The Yankees 
had no themselves, but 
that’s how it is with legends—they grow 
to be realer than the realists’ view. 
Now the Yankees eoing into 
another World Series, and the legend 
of their greatness will go in with them. 
They may not win, but the club that 
opposes them will not be able to pre- 
tend that World 
just another ball game. Every man who 


game. 


one 


such notion 


are 


each Series game is 
opposes them will be keenly aware that 
he’s playing the Yankees, and it will 
be a burden on him. 

Professional athletes like to pretend 
that they’re impervious to the excite- 
Once in a while, 
though, honesty betrays them. In 1954, 
Ray York the Kentucky Derby 
aboard Determine. York is a dead- 
panned little guy who can take victory 
or defeat in self- 
possession has its limits. 

“Was this just 
Ray?” somebody asked that day. 

His eyes widened. ‘Just another horse 
race? Man! This was the Derby!” 

Ball players feel that way when they 
meet the Yankees. 


ment of big events. 


won 


stride, but even his 


another horse race, 


1956 
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or 
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ROLL SHENANDOAH 


By Bruce Lancaste) 
Little, 


lo judge from the number of historical 


316 pages 
Brown. $3.95 
novels published yearly, history must be 
an important the 


fiction 


concern ol 
Much of 
to stabilize and explore our national 
backgrounds; at 


reading 


public. this attempts 


other times its inten 


tion is to exploit a theory of history, 
and again it gives importance to a very 
slight narrative. 

Bruce Lancaster has been writing his 
torical fiction for a long time and does 
not need the support of any theory of 
fiction. What he does is the bringing the 


past to life, to see the past as it would 


have seen itself, had it been articulate 
and given to. self-examination. Peoplk 
too close to a struggle cannot live it 


and see it at one and the same time. 
Roll Shenandoah is a beautiful and 
impressive story of the Civil War. The 
style is distinguished, especially in the 
Way it catches the quiet beauty of the 
sleeping countryside so soon to” be 
awakened by the harsh realities of war, 
in the way it uses small details to make 
real, as ton little 
girl’s escaping the fire-encircled Cham 
bersburg with a kitten in 
clear 


a scene instance, a 


each hand, 


of the high note of the bugle 
Shenandoah Valley 
startled at the 
proach of strangers, of men sprawled in 


the awkward position of sudden death, 


sounding over the 


of riderless horses ap 


of the Shenandoah shrouded in mist, of 
a heat haze hanging over orchards, of 


all the litthe details that make _ history 
clear to us. 
The author's choice of Ellery Starr 


as the intelligence through which the 
story Is excellent. Sent home 
from the Union forces because of an in 
jured arm, he decides to take up journal 
ism and thus serve the Union cause. He 
sees the wat inside, and what he 
writes gives scope and objectivity to the 
narrative, 

The story is concerned mostly with 
the summer of 1864, when the Northern 
cause There was 
home and in the army. 
People were tired of the war, critical of 
their generals, afraid that Lincoln might 
dictator. Men were going 
about in groups betraying both sides, ex 
horting the soldiers to throw down their 


seen IS 


from 


was almost lost. dis 


satisfaction at 


become a 
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Into 
this scene came the litthe General Sheri 


arms and found a new socicty. 


dan, whose courage and gallantry saved 
the day. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 
TOLBECKEN 
By Samuel Shellabarger. 370 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.95 
This pallid bit of 


nostalgia on an Amer- 
ican era of fading el- 
radical 
the 
that 


Samuel 


egance is a 
departure from 
vigorous novels 


established 





Shellabarger’s reputa- 


| 
S. Shellabarger 


tion. Posthumously 


published, the book 
is unworthy of the craftsman who mas- 
tered the high romance of Captain 


From Castile and the Machiavellian in- 
trigues of Prince of Foxes. Its philos 
ophy is a muddled mixture of mistaken 
schoolboy idealism and a soppy scientific 
analysis of something approaching 
Christianity; the dialogue is a running 
stream of clichés; and the plot, a piti 
ful hack 

Dunstable, Delaware, owed its origin 
to the Tolbeckens. It had 
flourished owned by the 
family, traced thei 
heritage farther back than the Revolu- 
tion. Now, goaded by turn-of-the-cen- 
tury commercialism, the town threatened 
the that bred it. 
progress encroaching apart- 
ment dwellings had come to an abrupt 
halt Judge Rufus ‘Tolbecken, 
who spurned all offers to buy his five 


acres Of lawn and garden so that one 


contrivance. 
grown up 


and on land 


aristocratic who 


to devour estate had 


But and 


before 


day he might hand over the historic site 
intact to his grandson, Jared. 

This, then, is primarily Jared’s story. 
He is but weak 
equally uninteresting 
virtues and transgressions, who collects 


an honorable often 


young man, ol 
oversize case of 
Woodrow Wilson hero worship, and a 


a nagging wife, an 
nearly fatal war wound before reaching 
the crest of mental maturity. There is 
little suspense in his odyssey, however; 
at the outset the reader foresees only 
two possible solutions: a heroic death 
in the Argonne or 
childhood 


reunion with his 
swectheart. 


While Tolbecken may add materially 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


to the Shellabarger ledger, it does not! 
ing for the artistic side. This is not 
certainly, a fitting work to serve as 
memorial. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI 


THEIR MOTHERS’ DAUGHTERS 


By Edward A. Strecker, M. D. & Vin. 
cent T. Lathbury, M. D. 255 pages. 
Lippincott. $3.75 


This new volume is much like the 
previous one written by Dr. Strecker. 
Certainly, the style, the subject, and 
the treatment of the subject are ob. 
viously similar. As with most books of 
its kind, it is opinionated. The opinions 
are supported by the authority of the 
authors with scattered material 
which serves’ as example rather than 
proof. However, par- 
ticularly the have a 


case 
these authors, 


senior member, 
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wealth of experience and informatio 
at their disposal and on these grounds 
their authority does carry considerabli 
weight. The experience they cite con 
cerning the reception of Dr. Strecker's 


companion book is certain to be re 
peated. Those who are of the same 
opinion as they will feel better for | 


having such men of authority to agree 
with them. Those whose opinion difters 
radically will criticize book and authors 
as being in total error and completely 
One might hope that a 
few “neutrals” will read the book and 
be moved by its appeal to place woman- 
hood 


incompetent. 


and motherhood in its prope! 


perspective, The book's appeal is more 


emotional than intellectual but this 
controversy over woman’s role is a 
highly emotional subject. 

ROBERT P. ODENWALD, 


THE RAPE OF THE MIND 
By Dr. Joost Meerloo. 


320 pages. 


World. $5.00 
The turncoats, pro- 
gressives, and self-con- 


fessed “germ warriors” 
of the Korean War 
POW camps shocked 
our nation. How could 
young men come to 
betray their friends, 
their fellow prisoners, 
and their country? 
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ALL THE WAY 
TO HEAVEN 


by Helen Caldwell Day 


What can be done for the incurably 
sick or crippled? The Catholic Union of 
the Sick have a surprising answer: they 
can greatly help each other. Small 
groups put in touch by mail experience 
real joy and spiritual help and lose 
their loneliness. This book, written in 
story form, includes authentic letters 
written by one such group. They will 
amaze you. Ready. $2.75 


A PATH THROUGH 
GENESIS 


by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


Father Vawter, a revolutionary in many 
ways, actually believes that we should 
begin reading the Bible at the very first 
chapter if we are to fully understand 
the last chapters—the New Testament. 
This is the best introduction to Genesis 
we have ever seen: all problems are 
fairly dealt with in the light of the latest 
scholarship and archeological findings. 
Illustrated. Ready. $4.00 


ALL OR NOTHING 


by Murray Ballantyne 


Apologia of a well-known Canadian 
lecturer and writer, written 23 years 
after his conversion at the age of 24. 
Ready. $3.50 


NEW WORLD CHESTERTON series: 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
THE WORLD 


A study of the family itself and in its 
relation to the state: Chesterton’s mag- 
nificent common sense at its best. Ready. 


$3.00 


ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 


Essays on “modern trends” written in 
1908 and very much current today: 
Chesterton proves himself to have been 
all too good a prophet. Ready. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see Sheed 
& Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Teresa MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 











This question is brilliantly answered by 
psychiatrist Joost Meerloo, who brings 
his own experiences in the fight against 
Hitler and the Gestapo to bear on his 
study of Communist brainwashing tech- 
niques. As we follow brainwashing step 
by step we see how aptly he has titled 
his book The Rape of the Mind. For 
here is planned, systematized violation 
of the person, employed as a means to 
political conversion and cold war propa- 
ganda. 
In the latter part of his book Dr. 
Meerloo points out many of the forces 
in our own society that stifle maturity 
and freedom, making us all too often 
the easy victims of cynical manipulation. 
He stresses the need for moral maturity, 
self-discipline, and conscious awareness 
of the true values of life for those who 
may in future be subject to brainwash- 
ing. No superficial “three-hour course” 
on brainwashing will solve the problem 
(as the Air Force seems to think). Only 
an increasingly strong, moral, and free 
society will provide the heroic courage 
for resistance. 
Even so, we all remember the ordeal 
and humiliation of such a strong figure 
as Cardinal Mindszenty, and can only 
pray that the 
ruthlessly employ 


forces of darkness who 
these 

the end be converted 

themselves to truth and freedom. 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE LONG WATCH 


By Elizabeth Linington. 
Viking. 


377 pages. 
$3.95 


The Long Watch is the story of a news- 
paper’s heroic struggle for survival dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. It is not a 
typical narrative—there is no glamour 
thrown over the war and the battlefield 
is kept in the background, as it should 
be. It is, as the author says, the story 
of a man and his job. 

There is an attempt to broaden the 
theme by having it relate to the long 
struggle for the freedom of the press, 
but that hardly stands up under exam- 
ination. The paper is struggling with 
high prices, unjust taxes, and the gen- 
eral destructiveness imposed on civilians 
everywhere, not with ideological con- 
cerns. 

The main character is sympathetically 
drawn. Thwarted in an early love af- 
fair, Bethune runs away from the Vir- 
ginia estate where he had been brought, 
makes his way to New York, and gets a 
job with the Courier as printer’s boy. 
His zeal and dedication are very moving, 
especially his ambition which is never 
personal. No matter what happens in 
his private life, Bethune is able to carry 
on so long as he can keep the paper 
going. 

Most of the characters are interesting, 
though only the surface of their lives is 
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new and in color 


ST. JOHN'S 
MISSALS 


Original full-page illustra- 
tions in four colors. Printed 
on white paper. 


Ordinary of Mass—in red 
and black. 

New Holy Week Text. 

Large Type—easy to read. 





St. John’s Daily Missal 


3 x 6—1471 Pages 
Full-Page Illustrations in color 


Exclusive, durable bindings 


1229R—Cloth, red edge $2.95 
1501—Leather, gold edge........... 7.00 
1532—Tan Lea., gold edge 9.00 


St. John’s Sunday Missal 


3% x 5144—587 Pages 
Handy, pocket size 
Full-Page Illustrations in color 
1324G—Imit. Lea., gilt edge........ $1.50 
1502—Leather, gold edge........... 3.25 
1520—Morocco, gold edge.......... 6.00 


St. John’s Mass Book for Children 


by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 


130 Pages—27 Full page illustrations in color 
with prayers and instructions 


Plastic Bindings 
1396T—Morocco Finish—assorted colors 1.45 
1398T—Silk Faille Finish—assorted colors 1.45 


Regular bindings from 65c 


For the wear and tear of daily use— 
Select Plastic Bindings 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





ce. Wildermann CO. Inc. 
26 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Do You Like Backbone in 
Your Reading? 


Why not find out about the Book Club that will give 
it to you regularly—and for less money. For information 
about a really different Catholic Book Club, a Club for 
serious, inquisitive, challenge-minded readers, write: 


Department D, THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Simply give your name and address and 2 words: 
“Send Information” 
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At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 
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name 


OLD iT in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 
H Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands 

Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America 

Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price only $12.00 (#xcl27). 
Other editions. $7.50 (+xc107), 
$4.50 (#xcl03) 
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cause or another. She 

has beaten the drum | 

for Communism, So- 
| clalism, and Pacifism; ‘ 
she has sounded the Ethel Mannin 


| 


explored. There are barren patches jp 
the writing as though the author’s jp. 
tuitive understanding of character h 
weakened and she had gone imagining 
other scenes and characters to make up 


ad 


for her failure. Many of the incidents 
are very good. The picture of the Reyo. 
lution as seen by the characters is ruth. 
less and destructive, and when at last 
it is over neither side has won. Men be. 
gin to rebuild over the ruins, to piece 
together whatever had been salvaged, 
and to begin all over again the long, 
slippery ascent to order. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


THE LIVING LOTUS 


By Ethel Mannin. 
Putnam. 


320 pages. 
$3.75 


In just about each of 
her than thirty 
Ethel Mannin 
has been something of 


more 
novels, 


a prolocutor for some 





tocsin against Imperialism, capital pun- 
ishment, and orthodox education. 

\ few years ago with the publication 
ol Late Have I Loved Thee, some read- 
ers thought she had drawn close to the 
Faith; for this popular novel is about 








Reward 


> the visiting uncle was some- 
what miserly, but before leaving 


his brother's home, where he 
had spent some weeks, he ol- 
fered his small nephew — the 
choice of two coins: a dime and 
a nickel. 

“Which would you like to 
have?” he asked. 

“Well,” the boy _ replied, 
“Mother told me not to be 
ercedy, so I'll take the little 
one.” 

The uncle was taken by sur- 
prise but rose to the occasion. 

“Well, boy,” he said cheer- 


fully, pocketing the dime, “for 
not being greedy I will give you 
the big one.” 

—Peter Casey 
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Important Books 











.» The Spirit and Forms.. 
of Protestantism 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer—A lucid 
and penetrating analysis of the 
fundamental differences between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 
Father Bouyer, a former Protestant 
minister, approaches his delicate 
subject with great charity, and with- 
out resorting to negative thinking. 

$3.75 


.. Forward the Layman. 


By J. M. Perrin, O.P.—Exploring 
the notion of the lay apostolate, 
the author shows the special task 
the laity have in the Church’s mis- 
sion. He surveys the more impor- 
tant forms of the apostolate, and 
concludes with an examination of 
the new Secular Institutes. 

$3.25 
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CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE 
A treasure from the world’s 
great tea gardens 


: famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a 
very choicest blend of flowery Dar- 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world- 
renowned hotels and restaurants! 

Each tea carton, packed with non- 
tangling bags, is a Simulated old *“*Treas- 
ure pol —— aoa tea merchants 
over /0 years. So y better OL ULDy. 
independent grocers. ene: 4 by > 


Good Honsehooping 
0 








45 apyiaTistd wes 


Quality Frode. 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 








the conversion of a young novelist who 
joins the Jesuits. Perceptive Catholic 
critics, however, were quick to note her 
taive expression of sanctity. They con- 
cluded, quite rightly, that the Church 
was simply another subject she had 
found to explore. Her latest novel 
proves the point. 

The Living Lotus is a highly romantic 
expression of Buddhism. Concerned as 
it is with the eternal conflict between 
East and West, the absorbing but uncon- 


vincing narrative reels out what happens | 


when a British father uproots his young 
half-English, half-Burmese daughter 
from the Orient shortly after World War 
rf. 

The Japanese invasion brought death 
to Christopher Finching’s Burmese wife 
and son. He wound up in an intern- 
ment camp. Only his daughter Jenny es- 
caped to find refuge with a Burmese 
family. The postwar problem: can 
Jenny be returned successlully to Eng- 
land and life as a Christian? Or does her 


“karma” demand Burma and Buddhism? | 


\fter a few years in England, Jenny de- 
cides. And as the sun sinks slowly into 
the West, she hops a fast plane for the 
East. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


RACHEL CADE 


By Charles Mercer. 320 pages 
Putnam. $3.95 


A white queen of the 
jungle, the ascent of a 
magic mountain, 
witch - doctoring, and 
lion hunts make an 
adventure story of this 
novel. Sut with a 
nonconformist  medi- 





cal missionary for a z 
heroine, it is an ad- Charles Mercer 
venture tale with a difference. Rachel 
Cade takes her nursing talents to the 
Eastern Congo as much to avoid the 
dreariness of a midwestern spinsterhood 
as to heal its sick. She conquers the 
ereat Mountain of Ruwenzori because 
she sees in it an irresistible challenge 
to her courage as well as the founda- 
tion for local superstitions which must 
be exposed before Christianity can 


spread. She initiates an affair with an | 


RAF flight surgeon as a last desperate 


measure to hold him in the village to | 


minister to her dying patients, and after- 
ward falls deeply in love with him. 
Rachel is physically brave, efficiently hu- 
mane, but, for a missionary, amazingly 
lacking in the most rudimentary sense 
of dogma or supernatural values. 
Though she may slip too often into 
the pattern of the strong woman ol 
American soap opera, at least her suffer- 
ing is done amid real excitement, in an 
exotic locale and with a supporting cast 
of intriguing congo natives. Kulu, her 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Mistakes Parents ~24- 


Every parent should have this 
a” book about child training 
It is free; no obligation. Simplv 


FREE address 
BOOK PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2710, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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you are the talented author 

AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
a let us help gain the recognition 

you deserve. We will publish 

TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
GOING TO print, promote, advertise and 

9 sell it! Good royalties. 

WASTE? WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS10 200 Varick St., N. ¥. 14 
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SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


> - - at Our Expense 


ef No matter where you live, Write 
ie % Today for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 82nd 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 
textured, new, Reversible. . 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 
Solid Colors Early American 
Two-tones Oriental Designs 
| Tweed Blends Embossed effects 
| 
















FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! 
Mail Coupon or Postcard to Nearest Address 
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Decorating BOOK in Colors, 
- ‘FREE Model Rooms — GIFT OFFER 
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ALSO for your friends. Just write their name 
and address in margin or on postcard and we will 
mail Money-Saving Book and GIFT Offer, FREE. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. K-82 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | SAN FRANCISCO 
2800 N. Crawford | 15 W. 34th St. | 209 Post Street 
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cost 
100 Tablets— 
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dose. 
Again VITAMIN-QUOTA leads the way in supplying 
the vitamin needs to millions at amazing savings 
Here, combined in one st tablet called PLEMS, 
you get 16 high-potency vi and 12 minerals. In 
cluded in this outs ling rmula are the amazing 
“RED” Vitamin B and Folie Acid, which have 
stirred the medical world and mark the greatest ad 
vance in blood building since liver. Heretofore vita 
mins of this type have been very expensive, but they 
are now available in PLEMS at a price within the 
reach of all. Compare the potencies in PLEMS—and 
don’t forget that potency is the one factor which deter 
mines value—witl itamin-mineral products vou are 
now using or with any supplements containing these 


splendid blood-building 
you can save. Nowhere in 
unitage in a sin 
matter which vitami 
you have paid for then 
this truly fine formula no 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 
Vit. A 5,000 USP units ; Cal. Pantothenate 3 Mg. 
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tablet, 


Vit. D 1,600 USP units Niacinamide 20 Mg 
Vitamin B-12 2 Mcg. Vitamin K 0.2 Mg. 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. Vitamin E 1.25 1.U. 
Vitamin C 50 Mg. Biotin 1 Mcg. 
Vitamin B-1 5 Mg. Rutin 1 Mg. 
Vitamin B-2 2 Mg. Choline 10 Mg. 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. Inositol 10 Mg. 
Cobalt 0.15 Mg. lodine 0.15 Mg. 
Copper 1 Mg. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 
Fluorine 0.1 Mg. Potassium 5 Mg. 
Iron 15 Mg. Zinc 1 Mg. 
Calcium 143 Mg. Magnesium 10 Mg. 
Manganese 1 Mg. Phosphorus 110 Mg. 


One tablet daily meets or exceeds the 
NIMUM daily Vitamin requirements. 


100 Tablets $ 2.35 250 Tablets $ 5.25 
500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 
PLEMS are sold only at the addresses below. We pay 


all postage. Order C.0.D. or save all charges by send- 
ing check or money order. Money back if not satisfied 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 
the world’s largest distribut« 
23. Serving ove 9: illion fi 
Dept. T-528, 880 Broadway, N.Y. 3, N.Y., 
or Dept. T-528, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., 

Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif. add 4°, to total of order. 





One « rs of vitamins. Est 
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faithful assistant, in particular, develops 
morally and spiritually, showing that 
the goodhearted Rachels of this world 
will transmit graces they themselves are 
not granted. 

Rachel Cade is the tale of a daring 


| and enterprising young woman of un- 
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Send $1! for a Lin- 
coln cent album (to 
hold your pennies). 
Fill the spaces with 
dates shown in album, return 
COMPLETE album and receive 
$16 by return air mail PLUS $1 back for album 
(total $17). Save other sets worth hundreds of 
dollars! All information sent with Ist album. 


Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL, BOX 67, Dept. D-21 












Oakland Gardens Stat., Flushing, N. ¥. 


common strengths and—all too common 
in feminine fiction—weakness. It 
definitely entertaining. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


1S 


SPEAK TO THE WINDS 


By Ruth Moore. 309 pages. 


Morrow. $3.50 
Here, somewhat late in the season, 
a fairly attractive specimen of the 
literature that appears annually for 


the diversion of readers in deck chairs, 
on porch swings, prone or supine under 
beach umbrellas. 

Ruth Moore’s is the story of 
Chin Island, a granite fragment off 
the coast of New England settled one 
hundred years ago in the teeth of many 
natural hazards, by a pair of Scottish 
The partners founded a 
multilingual village to man their quarry. 
It is the third generation of the village 


novel 


stonecutters. 








Cheated! 


> A favorite story of Bishop 
Thomas J. Feeney, S. J., Apostolic 
Administrator of the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands, related in 
Mission Digest. It concerns one of 


is 


the natives who was shown a Sears 
Roebuck for first 
time. He expressed delight when 
told he could order anything in 
the catalogue and it would be sent 
by mail. 

Neighbors were surprised when 
the confirmed bachelor asked if he 
could order a certain dress. When 
the package arrived, they crowded 
around to watch his reaction. 

The new Sears’ customer opened 
the package. 

His jaw fell. 

“This isn’t what I wanted,” he 
complained loudly. “The dress I 
ordered had a woman in it!” 
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MAKE ROSARIES. *:: s 

« able, light 
work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice 
beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small plier; 
Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decai 
sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ing 4 
establish confid in th lves by gaining 
new hobby and, in some cases, @ source 9 
income and new friends. Write for free Catalog 
and free decade. 
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Blarney Castle Products Co, 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 











BEAUTIFUL MARCASITE 
RELIGIOUS JEWELRY 


Imported Brilliant Sparkling Marcasite Stones 
Hand Set in Non-Tarnish Rhodium 
Earrings $1.25 pr. (clip, screw back or drop styles) 
Necklace $1.25 (18” chain) In matched sets $2.35 
Prices include all taxes, attractive box and postage, 
Also available in Miraculous Medal 
Order now for holiday gift giving. 


M. J. Co., 11 W. 30th St., New York 1, N.Y. 











ROSARY 


Straight from biblical BETHLE- 
HEM — birthplace of Christ — 


comes this inspiring, lustrous 
creation! Exquisitely HAND- 
MADE for 700 years by Chris- 


tians of Bethlehem, descendants 
of this rosary is 
truly worth many times its price 
. . . A Certificate from the 
CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 

comes wi each rosary. Ideal 
for gift. EXCEPTIONAL 


ith 
VALUE, 
Mail only ...... r $295 


Not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY. 
Write for FREE Gift Catalogue 
STEVEN'S, Religious Importers 
304-SA Diamond St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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To let your peo- 
ple know they 
can buy THE 

IGN at your 
literature stand 
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tack. This 
| plaque is free 
but the supply 
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Doctrine In Action- 
Springfield, Mass. Style 








It headlines the 
big features of 
each new issue. 
A real _sales- 
aid. For display 
with the maga- 
zines. Size: 91/2" 
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ADVANCE 
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Personal - size 
edition of the 
Poster. Priests 
use it for pulpit 
announce- 
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in classrooms, 
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NEW—Imported from Italy that peoples the narrative of Speak tp 
the Winds. 

The dead quarry, the fishing, farp, 
ing, and “summer people and scenery’ 
that make livelihoods for the settler, 
grandchildren provide local color anq 
the occasional emphasis of symbol. The 
plot concerns a village feud that begin, 







IF YOU ARE UNDER 80 
YOU ARE NOT 100 OLD 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


A Lasting Devo- 
tional Christmas Gift 


, ; , at Christmastime in the general 5 
Let us tell you how you can still ALG Bl sap orn he. = 
ee é should have this enduring cum post office. An entire year in the 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance policy | | home altar, as an exter- : : we 
x nal expression of inner lives of the islanders is involved. 
to help take care of final expenses piety. Beautifully deco- pee eae . : 
: : : rated with gold  teaf, This is a book which nourishes the 
without burdening your family. | made of durable plastic, 


it contains 6 removable & 


_ -_ — » « — . ~~ 
eA a reader pleasantly and harmlessly: “The 











You handle the entire transaction b and tabernacle which , Tr Wi ely—: » ice cre: 
" : bf opens to hold the chalice, 2 candlesticks with supper was love ly all the ice cream and 
mail with OLD AMERICAN of KANSAS candles and crucifix. The altar itself has 2 com-¥ gg cake you could hold, big china bowl 
ee : partment in the back to store the set. Assem- / ; .. Aaiabigeab: ; 
CITY. No obligation. No one will call bled, it measures 35,” wide by 5%6” high. Spe- of kisses, ¢ ups of cocoa ” The “slow 
‘ cial price to church groups and organizations. Postpaid 4 e i . -_ 
on you! SEND NO, MONEY. po rowan Shm pius postaxe. er | cool, sleepy sound” of the narrative will 

: : : MEDFORD PRODUCTS, INC., . . > ni »ck’ dé ice 
Write today for free information. EDFORD PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. SGS soothe the h ummock’s occupant nicely, 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giving —_—_—__— - | but there is enough real conflict to 
: SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA <eep him thoroughly awake. 
age) to Old American Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, on way ood geer maymbiits to kee} oe) 
Dept. L1036M, Kansas City, Mo. THE SIGN a ee 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 

















LE eA ins ae... - eae ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS | 8y James Brodrick. 372 pages 








A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.00 
* Religious Teachers. : "2 m . am 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills Father Jame s Brod ick, 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: authority on Ienatian 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute as ie - 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. lite Fant ° : confines 
La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle institute himself in this book to § 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 


the “Pilgrim Years” of 
St. Ignatius. This time 
of spiritual apprentice- 
ship was indeed ex- 
traordinary and Father 
Brodrick dwells loy- J. Brodrick 

Write for further information to the ingly on all the available details of the 
PIARIST FATHERS P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. story. It must be said at the outset that 
aoe ~ | this is a scholarly book replete with foot 
notes and therefore not the ideal intro- 
duction for the uninitiated. But for 














PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Picrist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 

















SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
mer - 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


=e 
sntmem ah Gee 





join as Lay Brothers ~~ 
Address: Director of Vocations sen 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
























































As A As A ES 
PRIEST BROTHER | coe 
You Will: You Will: | Write 
Pray & Study Pray & Work \t st 
: ; ™ ospi 
in Seminary in the Monas- ee |p 
Jus : 
or Monastery, tery, Learn- ; | 
Be Ordai “4 : Ys Toad P David had failed to send his os 
ilioate —_— ’ ing ‘rc -_ godmother a birthday card, and | | p 
Preach Mis- to help with his mother suggested that he |] 
sions, Retreats Monastery write a note of apology. | Me 
As Missionary, supplies & The youngster seemed eager to |] De 
Home or Abroad . maintenance write the letter, which surprised | se 
ceasaeelitemeens his mother until he showed her || 
° ° what he had written. 
For Complete Information, Write to: “I’m sorry I forgot your birth- Di 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. dy ae tines pe “amd it ob 
Passionist Monastery Passionist Monastery wide . ; . lit 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue would serve me right if you for- 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Illinois get mine, which comes on next Ne 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or | Wednesday.” Ac 
east of Ohio. west of it. —Mary E. Fleming i k 
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pasion 
eak ty ai ‘ ° 
those who are familiar with the broad | A new, revised, Catholic 


fal YOUR CHURCH outlines of St. Ignatius Loyola’s career, edition of a 
enery’ } \ WINDOWS and who are intensely interested in truly extraordinary book 
ettler \ CAN. INSPIRE everything pertaining to him, this is | 
r i - an admirable guide. 
and 90s. WORSHIP Aci Jat ae ee 
. Father Brodrick’s researches provide | 
begin : sceiaks Whies -aiae cad a wealth of fascinating detail concern- | 
store 5 a pia ing the background of historical inci- 


in the i OH an Sk erara: dents and weigh the authenticity or AND HIS TIMES 
1. } a bd | | formed into rich doubtfulness of the available records. 


colorful Art Glass 

















































= : egies His engaging style is a valuable asset . 
es the} FRM Effects at small ex ee oes By Daniel-Rops 
“The | pense. Easily. ap in this task. One of the most interest- 
lied : 
m and ne ing points raised by the author is the HIS moving and reverent life 
bowk . ee he comparison of Ignatius’ Particular Ex- of Jesus, for which Daniel- 
“slow ile ' amination of Conscience in the Spiritual PP er panes Pabtggses 
SlOW, : - ; : . , “Sige ‘ r and writer, was 
ve will WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY Dept. Exercises, with Benjamin Franklin’s knighted by Pope Pius XII, has re- 
nicely 855 Bloomfield Ave., Glenridge, N. J. own method of self-examination as re- ceived high praise from the press: 
ict vealed in the famous Autobiography. “Let all Catholics do their faith the 
Father Brodrick notes that despite the favor of becoming familiar with the 
Oo ie iat tliahiade - of Franklin’ Person who is their life .. . Through 
Chay. . striking similarities, none of Franklin's this book they may understand and 
te | biographers nor Franklin himself, re- see better.” — RICHARD SHERBURNE, 
ee ANTED | ferred to St. Ignatius at all. S. J., Catholic Review Service 
pag * WAN | For those students still struggling for “Told with vivid simplicity, vigor, 
res, j . ° 
85.0 }. academic degrees, this book should be and + Fesccmnted that — reaches a 
00 i “ : rare litera a i 
hte an inspiration. As the author states of immed a dias . row 
for FAE WN | his hero’s attainment at the University all yoy 0 ee ee nen 
| ee oe: ; " sounds of the an- 
se 7 PRIESTHOOD AND | of Paris: ‘All things considered, the cient world.” — GERARD S. SLOYAN 
.e SROTHKERHKOOD.... forty-three years, the shattered state of America 
= "1 . P . 
nn nite FATHER BENEDICT health and constant suffering, the little “The most generally satisfying life of 
Saint Jeo natural aptitude or inclination for Christ this reviewer has ever come 
‘and (00, Fle wil, | ” 
studies, and the dire poverty of the ng Sa A. BRADY, author 
° ° ae P o age Oo 10 
| candidate, his M.A. must be unique in io at iene 
| ; i a4 a Index 
| the history of universities. 
) $5.00 at all book 
THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS DOYLE HENNESSY op anbg pec ia 
“ : = se E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC N. Y. 10 
‘ick Brothers staff every department of their " . - v. 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
of the tion and training given after admission. 








@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL | 
t that NURSES 
» ° STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
1 100t- @ X-RAY AND LABORATORY 9 
intro TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS ; Become A Hotel Executive 
Even Though I Have No 


at for @ PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 

@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 

@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS | : : 
| Would you like to step into a well-paid 
| position in a Hotel, Motel, Club, Apart- 
| ment House Project? Would you like to 
look forward happily to the future? The 











Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 
50 PROVES you can! 


sent without charge or obligation. 
Jerzy Zawissa Enters New Pro- 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 
fession and Wins Club Manag- 
er’s Position 
“‘When I cz 


necessity of 
start. I dec 











CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


Just a Suggestion 
aes OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- " ala 
HRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may attain . : istene ‘ n- 
to personal holiness and help to save souls by > The pupils listened atten 


to America, I faced the 
aking a completely new 
on the hotel field and 
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enlisted the f Lewis Training. N 
iecing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. tively while Sister told them l am Manager of a fine club and rel 
Write: | 4 that I have found my proper niche in 
; ; stories of the adventures of the é life 
Master of Novices, Director of Vocations, “ é ws . Tee? A iti 
f Fi smenh’s Nevitiate, or  Hespitaiter Brothers of | foreign missionaries. Trying to Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
italler Brothers o . John of God, , : : “ey | ; inati 
ae God, Box 170, Western Avenue, inipress on their minds the need FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
i jai, Ca oucester, Mass. bine 2 “vy — . 
f for more missionaries, she related Our FREE Book, “Your Big Oppor 
his : = ne ; : 1 tunity,” explains how you can qualify 
nd as the story of a poor native who at home or through resident classes in 
PA U L | S T F A T H E R S broke his arm and was taken to | Washington for a well-paid position. It 
he } ° : ry are lv -evistered 
| a hospital many miles away, tells how you are not only registerec 
: — . : aig i 2» Lewis National Place- 
Modern American Missionaries where he learned for the first FREE in the Lewis Be nal Pla - 
to . : , a elssinmion ment Service but certified to “make 
' | Dedicated time about Christianity. ood”? when placed. Mail the coupon 
ed ‘ TeytET 
" |B] Send coupon to: After he was well, he re- NOW! 
= Director of Vocations turned to his native village,” the Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y nun related. “Now. how could Leleebelehatelabaleteblatalatatatahetetetalelatatatetetateahellalahebabed 
th- DEaR I “agp ali aR i ape rma sng rene ic i he Faith?” Lewis Hotel Training Sead [Se 
it ll gage tM ame —_. me. spent 1e learn more about the Faith: Room BR-6824, Washington 7, D. C 
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literature, , ’ After a few moments of quiet, Send me the Free Book Big Opportunity.’’ H 
yr- | : A | without obligation. I wish to "know bow %0 qualify § 
N ‘ pupil spoke up hesitantly: for a well-paid position. : 
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Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifite a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu 
cation 

For further information: 

Brother Paul, C.F.X. 

Xaverian College—Box S$ 

Siver Spring, Md. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


GENEROUS HEARTED 
YOUNG MEN 


Use your time and talents 

in our Lady’s own Order: 

SONS OF MARY HEALTH 
of the SICK 

Become a adeiagp or Brother! 


you » the medical 
t etical work in the Missi 
Write for booklet and full information to: 
SYLVA MARIA, Framingham, Mass. 


Tht Marianists 


Teaching Brothers, 
Working Brothers, 
and priests. 
Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 10, Ohio 


work or 












ives te ind 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as e 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 











Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching ® Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
© Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C, 
oseph Juniorate 
v alatie 9, New York 





Brother ny c.s.c. 
218 Dujarie Hall or 
Notre Dame, ind. 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- 
a Congregation of trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the Vassionist Fathers 
The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. Joseph, 


Bristol, R. L. 


sionist Sisters are 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 


The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
outh! They need you to help them prepare for 
leaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 
Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 
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} on the western plains, 
defined 











SO FAR FROM SPRING 


By Peggy Simson Curry. 344 pages. 


Viking. $3.95 
The Wages of Sin for Prim Munro 
weren't so much Death as loneliness, 
cold, dirt, and a life subordinated to the 
better interests of cows. Cows are what 
mattered at the turn of the century in 
Colorado and Prim couldn’t see it at 
all. 

Her belated bridegroom, Kelsey Cam- 
eron, had emigrated there as a youth. 
\fter his apprenticeship at the Red 
Hill Ranch and his start as a cattle 
owner himself, he brings Prim and their 
baby west. The depressing details of 


their marriage make up the plot. 

What the book what worth it 
has are striking descriptions of scenery 
cattle 
and other phases ol 


gives 
drives, brandings, 
animal 
and the sharply 
the 
cowhands, 


and storms, of 


characterizations of minor 


The 


neighbors 


fioures. foreman, cook, 


much more convincing 


the 


are 
Kelsey, Prim, ranching 
Monte Maguire. 

line also is weakened con- 
the 
morality 


than or 
amazon, 


The 


siderably by 


story 


indifference to con- 


ventional exhibited by most 


of Mrs. 


revelations 


Curry’s cast, and last chapter 


which verge on the soap 


operatic. 


However, So Far From Spring does 





husbandry | 


tell in a new way the great old story 
of men at war with the elements. Even 
newer, and more intriguing to feminine 
readers, will be harrowing pictures of 
the tribulations faced by housekeepers 
in the cattle country of fifty odd years 
avo. 
CLORINDA CLARKE, 
SHINING AS STARS 
By John Beevers. 184 pages. | 


Newman. $3.25 
external contrasts in the 
lives of two men whose 
of God 
sideration in the processes of canoniza- 
One was the wealthy Léon Du- 
pont. the Holy Man of the other 
Matt Talbot, the of 
Dublin. 

Monsieur Dupont, who died in 1876, 


\ study in the 
causes as Serv- 
ants are presently under con- 
tion. 
‘Tours; 
holy 


poor, man 


was in his time known for his deep piety 
France. He 
largely responsible for the refinding of 


throughout Catholic was 


the tomb of the great Saint Martin and 
he did much to promote the cultus of 
the Holy Face. Mr. Beevers has discov- 


ered a link between the two men in that 
Matt ‘Talbot's special prayer book held 
a photograph of the reproduction of the 
Holy Face venerated by Monsieur Du- 
pont and_ several the Frenchman’s 
original prayers. 

The link is greatest in the spirit, for 


of 
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Modern 
Samaritans 
dedicated 
to the care 
of the sick 
in the 
missions 











MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 11, PA. 




















“BRIGHT TOMORROWS" 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con. 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan. 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY sisteas OF re SRRACOLATE CONCEPTION 
Ox 

New Street and PM ..- Road Paterson, New Jerwy 





FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission. 
ary of St. Joseph, by a * in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo, 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF | 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 

















“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS" 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 


yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov, 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2%, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves. 
ee N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, . 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE| 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Congregation is dedicated t 
reparation by means of daily adora 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, retreat work, schools ani 
foreign missions Applicants ate 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 





“SN 


life. Write to: | 
h 
Blessed Raphaela Mary "Soo° east church Lane 


of the 8. H., Foundress Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS | 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of praye!/ 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may writ 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, — 








offer to generous young ladies who desire to mak 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists | 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science ; music and at) 
—in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 

Shillington, Pa. 


The Missionary Sisters of the earn Blood 
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the two men, of course, did not know 
ech other; and even their spheres in 
the life of the world were at opposite 
poles. Mr. Beevers in the 
poverello of Dublin has little or nothing 


his study ol 
new to contribute to other more deeply 
considered books on Matt ‘Talbot, his 
To most Catho- 
lics, however, France the 
of Léon Dupont is new in the telling 
loudly 
It is an instance where 


environs and his times. 
outside story 


and well deserves even more 
to be proc laimed. 
the camel did pass through the needle’s 
Mr. 


does 


Beevers, a very 
little than 
It still awaits deeper defi- 


eve. pedestrian 
writer, 


vize his life. 


more chronolo- 


nition. 


DORAN HURLEY. 





SHORT NOTICES 





OF 
and 


§T. IGNATIUS 
Leonard von Matt 
Regnery. 


LOYOLA. By 
Rahner. 
The 


a magnificent one, 


Hugo 


106 pages. $6.50. figure 


of Ignatius is beauti- 
fully 


radiant 


outlined in the terse prose and 


ol 
the 
a man of the 


two 
Ren- 


times. 


photography these 
He 


very 


authors. lived in fading 


aissance, much 


determined, forceful, and utterly chari- 


table. 
Father 


prose 


Rahnet 
tell the and 
historical facts of the saint’s lile speak 


The the 


uses) an 


to story lets 


for themselves. evolution ol 


unintrusive 
the 





A Catholic 
Runs for 


President 


comes as a now-it-can-be-told 
—HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


ee 
* 


report.” 


a readable probing into some 
frightening facts of American political 
life.” —SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“Tells an 
troversial 
frankness.” 


interesting story of a con- 
subject with fairness and 
—JAMES A. FARLEY 


A CATHOLIC RUNS FOR PRESIDENT 
—The Campaign of 1928 


by EDMUND A. MOORE $3.50 


At bookstores— 


The Ronald Press Company ¢ N. Y. 10 











CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 
MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 











Accomplishment 


> The 


Was 


father of a teen-aged boy 
chatting 
schoolmate. 


with his son’s 
They were discussing 
the boy’s plans for the future. 


“As a young tellow,” the oldei 


man said, started at the bot- 
tom. I climbed life’s ladder hand 
over hand, rung by rung.” 
“And now you've reached the 
top?” the young man asked. 
The other hesitated. 
“Well, no,” he replied. “But 


I'm getting pretty good at climb- 
ing 


ladders!’ 
—Ben Reid 








Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say “between you 


and I’ instez ad of “between you ff —_ 
and me’’—or use “who’ “for # 
“whom’’—or don’t know whether f 
to spell certain | words with one or a 
two Tf s of “ms” or “v's” of Ae é 
with ‘‘ie” or “et. ” etc, Mistakes 
in Engl ich reveal lack of education, , 
refinement yrevent you trom pre- 
senting aes thoughts it ngest Sherwin Cody 
way. Real command of English will help you 
reach any goal. 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day wit Sherwin Cody’s 
famous invention—and y uu can actu lly SEE your 
English improve. It s by H a IT—makes 
it easier to do the R 1G TL way. Wonderful. self- 


correcting lessons. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 





i be 
FREE of, dollars 
BOOK sts you notl Ing ‘to 
( . for free book, 
Ilow You Can Master Good Eng 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ It w ill 
prove a revelation. WRITE NOW. 
SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN 
ENGLISH, 6610 Central Drive, 





Port Washington, N.Y. 
SSSCRSSSSTEESESEESEST SSSR ESET SESEREEESSSSES, 
SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
=6610 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Send me (without “How 
You Can Master Good Engiish in 15 
No agent will call. 





obligation) f book, 
Minutes 


a Day.”’ 


Name 





Address 
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Booklets About Passionists 


Check Your Choice, Mail This List 


CHAMPION OF 
CHURCH & POPE [J 


LHAMPVN OF 
WL UAL 


Action saga of St. Vin- 
cent Strambi, Passion- 


ist bishop v. Napoleon. 
VAT VINCENT 





64 pp. 342” x 6”..15¢ 
ST. PAUL OF 
| THE CROSS [7] 
Booklet biography of 
the Founder of the 
Passionists: his inspir- 
ations and achieve 


ments, death and can- 
onization. 56 pp... 15¢ 





All shown here—50¢ 


Set: 





Quantity Prices 25-99 copies—12¢ each 
On All Four: 100 or more—10¢ each 


ST. GABRIEL [] 

Death robbed him of 
priesthood but his in- 
spiring life as Passion- 
ist student gained saint- 


hood. 64 pp 





ST. GEMMA 2 


“Gem of Christ’ she 
was called by Pius XI. 


Yearned to be a Pas- 


sionist nun, but bore 
the stigmata instead. 
| Ce 15¢ 





Room 
110-A 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 











THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0... 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring 
for orphans, the aged, retreat work. 


Write to Mother Provincial: Mt. Alvernia, 
| Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— 
| 1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 


Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. 


| 


| 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

beVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 





THE SIGN @ OCTOBER, 




































































































































wild young Spaniard into the masterful 
* “ > : i —— 
A MA | N We r B & L e ~ G and mature founder of the Sox iety of ys 
Jesus is a completely absorbing tale, 
It involves his reluctant rejection of R 
RB A R G A N personal mysticism, his vivid ideal of ¢ 
. » . 5 ded Y ” ° . 
“Christ With Us,” and his compelling " 
urge to encompass humanity with it, if 
Leonard von Matt recreates the world 
of Ignatius in the dynamic photographs A 
arranged after each chapter. Combined : 
. . < 
with the text, they yield up a superb | 
portrait, making his life as real and | 
significant as though the centuries be. ‘ 
. tween had never passed. c 
Sparkles as it goes round & round \ rare volume, this—a work of an} |» 
Now yours — the famous Whirling Christmas Tree in frosted with substance. 
Venetian -glass effect — a $2.00 value — for only 59 eents. This 
amazing offer is made to win 100,000 new customers, 4 
; Revelves "Round @ “Round. «. CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. By ; 
No winding .. . No gears to wear out! As it turns it sparkles with nee ; d 
1000 rays of colorful rainbow light! 12% inches high. FREE: You Paul Hume. 259 pages. Dodd, Mead, | l 
receive 25 tree ornaments, Christmas Tree Balls of genuine blown - ° . : : 
glass, petite candles, Star of Bethlehem, etc., etc. These orna- $4.50. Here is a discussion of Church 
ments alone are easily worth $1.00, but are yours at no extra cost! - . . ’ 
Special: 2 for $1 music in America. Mr. Hume’s humor, P 
Spread Christmas cheer! Order several now! Place on tables, TV =| which never descends to the sarcastic, 0 
sets, over fireplace, etc. Remit only 59¢ for your Venetian Tree or | . . | fe 
pin $1 bill te this ad for 2 trees complete with ornaments. FREE =| makes a pleasant adjunct to his pro- 
with order for 2 or more — Booklet of world’s most famous “ . . ¢ 
5 ORNAMENTS Christmas Hymns & Carols — complete with words and music. found analysis of the basic problems ‘ 
= Given: Christmas Gift Catalog — over 160 unusual gifts! Amaz- | : ; ici The | , 3 
os CANDLES ingly low prices! 49 cents and up. NOTE: This offer is for a | facing a church musician. 1e book is a 
tt Cc 7 u , | : ‘ ‘ . 
Easily worth $1, but you pay nothing ee Cine Gy. Clp of end BUEN HOW! | complete; discussing intelligently every f 
. extra for these beautiful ornaments given MRS. LAVALLE, DEPT. 39-L-56 } j . ] ] i ; 
with each tree. 585 Water Street, New York 2, N. Y. | major aspect of church music. It is 
je . ° . . . . 
— | practical; giving point-blank solutions T 
DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY | which display a group of factors beyond 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL | the mere musical aspects of the subject. | — 
offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls Mr. Hume's position is based on Papal 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave documents which he includes in the = 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters ; 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. book. Included also are lists of good 
Sponsored by a friend of the Send for descriptive literature to ; “¢ li l -aching tl : 
Daught it; music, recordings, and teaching meth- ¢ 
cong oh My A SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY ek and > ae 
“rgd gc le Lng Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri ods. No dedicated choirmaster wouk 
a Want to remain unacquainted with this I 
I 
SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA RETRACT- A- -~ RIOT! ye bow J) volume. 2 
You may send your payments to ($1.79 REFULLS rices! 
THE SIGN of (49c Value Each) : . ™ > 7 e 
Passionist Fathers Value each) for $1 .00 A RIGHT TO BE MERRY. By Sister} - 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario | | RETRACTABLE 1¢ O ssi, § ie toga Marv Francis. P.C. 212 pages. Sheed | WV 
0 an 
PENS all retractable pone (ex-f) & Ward. $3.00. Anyone who wants to 
— a cep arker Jotter). 
5 ky $1 .00 Choice of Red. Blue, 
(100 for $18) Black or Green M 
re e Ink 
Choice of Red, Blue, Black or Gold Foil 
Green Ink! Barrels in asst'd colors. boxes avail- Milita 
Will not leak, smear or transfer able for in- tion, | 
Send check or M.0. Add 10c for ship- dividual pares 
ping. Money back guaranteed. Larger pens at Bened 
quantity and imprint prices on request. 4c each. | Catal 
re © out Barclay Dist.Dept, 389 P.O. Box 45, Forest Hills, W. Y. E 
| NOW a _ SAVE $7.20 on new NORELCO 
MEN’S ELECTRIC SHAVER CAT 
uly 
Latest model, brand new and fully lie 
guaranteed. Complete with case, busin 
cord and cleaning brush. Regularly _— 
j retails at $24.95. Our price $17.75) ' : 
z postage paid. All orders filled within 24 Generous! : 
Na © hours. Your money back if you are not > \ Jder] oe | B cml 
“~" fully satisfied. Send check or money order to: | n elderly man was being aes 
ALMOST JOHN BROOKS, INC., Dept. 209, BOX 212, St. Louis 3, Mo. tried on charges of nonsupport 
F brought by his wife. After listen- | | ( 
OVERNIGHT! MORRIS SCHOOL ing attentively to both sides of |f 
Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas | the waz he judge ad- 
he ie ’ 4 | 1¢ question, the udage ac 
HERE'S ‘ emereer For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan | J 5 
eecae > - to FREE 2-sided non- Brothers ; dressed the defendant: fame 
= ‘ble — " appre <n Dna Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal “y lame Colla take 0 de 
Snes EEN FREE ¢. apa: 1 antag Al = : climate. Modern buildings including a large | ou lave allec to AKC les, ¢ 
euce you'll be chosing whole sosmnces a gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all proper care of your good wile,” |) camo 
MORE MONEY oe sca meadhacesangen A a perfect tccent! | | maior sports. Accredited | Junior High with d. “$ oe j Cond 
a ae ~~ % : Se hiatal t > said, O ‘ ere g@ her 
fai: tia aan wenn. Ruel Elementary grades fifth and six 1€ sal Ss im gI pene Box 
c 25¢ to help cover cost of Also: | fifty dollars a month. — 
special packaging, ship- —— rho fa ' / Lt , 
ping of free record, les- +e ARCHMERE ACADEMY The defendant was delighted. 5 
ane ee are we RUSSIAN | Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- That's very kind of you, 
— >, formation on full Cortina | 4apanese [ | | Poiment, resident or day: Public speaking. music, | || Judge,” he said, “and I'll try to 
anh. course, No obligation. BRAZILIAN social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. vive her a dollar or two myself 
a Complete sports program. Early application ad- | 5 . i / 
— TINA ACADEMY vised. For catalog and informaiton write: from time to time.” ; 
Very Reverend Headmaster ° M. J. Kelly | libe 
aT Established in 1882 Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware : b Ade 
"™ Dept. 13310, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 — 
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Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assistance 
for one or more of those institutions 
promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, 
and icr the support of those laboring 


in His vineyard, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your 
last will: 

1 hereby give and bequeath to 


Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 
eer ) dollars, and I fur- 
ther direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be 
fully paid out of the residue of my 
estate. 


THE SIGN 


UNION CITY 
NEW JERSEY 





~Marywood School— 
For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











MARMION 
Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, III. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, 





business administration, home-making, medical 
technoiogy. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
stimulating social and sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


aa 
aint Mary-ot-the-Woods 
Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
(cs, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 
Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


(formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
On SEBAGO LAKE—1I7!2 Miles from Portland 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Religious and lay faculty. 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: THE DEAN, 242 WALTON ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





| husbands. 


| clashes. 


discover why an active American girl 
should voluntarily choose to lead the 
life of a contempiative nun will find 
this book invaluable. In addition to 
offering penetrating insights into the 
nature of the contemplative life and 
its role in the growth of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, Sister Mary Francis graphi- 
cally describes what goes on in a con- 
vent of cloistered nuns hour by hour, 
day by day throughout the year. A 
Right to Be Merry, however, is far more 
than an “answer” book. Essentially it is 
a moving song of love and happiness, 
almost lyrical in its simple beauty, sung 
by a Poor Clare whose heart overflows 
with love for God, for her community, 
her way of life, and all her fellow men. 


THE CHRISTIAN VISION. Edited 
by Mary Ellen Evans. 311 pages. New- 
man. $4.25. This is an anthology of 
spiritual writing, deep and thoughtful 
in quality, contributed by Gerald Vann, 
\elred Graham, Bede Griffiths, Henri 
de Lubac, and others to The Life of the 
Spirit, an English monthly published 
by the Dominicans. The magazine was 
founded in 1946 to awaken the laity 
to a specifically English form of spiritual 
life based on pre-Reformation writers, 
the liturgy, the Fathers, and Scripture. 
That the review has since justified its 
reason for existence is admirably proved 
by the quality of these selections. ‘Their 
main concern is to present the Mystery 
of God Presence 
compels us to hide our faces like Moses 
and the 


whose tremendous 


down. belore of 


Who 


meaning 


bow mystery 


“I am am.” 


They also explore 
us in 
parents, educators, workers, wives, and 


This is a 


its fon our lives as 


book which, read 
should lead us 
to contemplation of God with us. 


with 


reflection, closer 


VIOLENT TRUCE. By Commander 
E. H. Hutchinson, USNR. 199 pages. 
Devin-Adair. $3.50. The violent truce 


title of this book is 


the 


the 
between 


referred to in 
the truce 
liberally border 


with violent 


Commander 


spotted 


Hutchinson ana- 


lyzes responsibility for these clashes from 


the vantage of his position as a military 
the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization from 1951 to 
1955, and as head of the Mixed Armi- 
His findings, which 
impute the major share of the blame to 
the State of Israel, will be news to the 
reader whose information has come from 
the usual press dispatches. But the cor- 
of his is vouched tor 
by other observers in three “Forewords.” 


observer on 


stice Commission. 


rectness analysis 
No reader who wishes to be accurately 
informed about this political volcano in 
the Near East can afford to overlook 
Commander Hutchinson's account of the 
violent 


truce and his assessment ol 


sponsibility for the violence. 


re 


Israelis and the 
adjacent Arab states. It has been a truce | 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 139-X, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 








MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Box 1422, Sta. H 7 





BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 

















To help your 
daughter understand 


| Does your daughter know about 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
menstruation? Or does she seem shy 
or disinterested? 

Many mothers are puzzled about just 
how and when to discuss this impor- 
tant subject with their young daughters. 


Whatever your problem, you will find 
the booklet ‘‘How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” a welcome help. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, it is approved by lead- 
ing educators and physicians. 

Mail coupon for your copy—free from 
the makers of Modess Sanitary Nap- 
kins and Belts. 














. 7 
¢ Personal Products Corporation . 
s Box 5682-10, Milltown, New Jersey se 
Please send me a free copy of ‘How Shall $ 
* I Tell My Daughter?” . 
: Name ° 
(PLEA . 

« Street e 
: City State : 
e (OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) e 
. e 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Tue SicN e Ocroser, 1956 77 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME | SIENA HEIGHTS .2%es, tl oi is 


OF MARYLA A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Continued from page 6) 
ND Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic a 





BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Eskimos do not now nor ever did use the M 
AL i f | Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train oe , . ¥ ~Y > R 

! Al | inn: Dramatics; Medical Technology; Two Year Terminal Indian snowshoe. And they use blocks of shor 

conducted by | Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional Opportunities | snow to build igloos. . . . befoi 

» Sc “gest Notre . in Art : é' ce me to 

the Sc — — rs — ' Dame Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life For the most part Canadian Eskimos you 

, ee > - ° $: i 

ully accredite For Further Information Address the Dean never use snowshoes because there is no Fiel 








Progr: i . » : | 
© i gpm tee B. de sree need for them, the snow being usually tes 
Arts and Sciences swept and hardened by the wind 


Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE So the Eskimo did nothing for the snow- 


























For catalog and further information Lakewood, New Jersey shoe. He has no need of such any more 
address the Director of Admissions Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees than of an electric refrigerator with rotat- ' mC 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: | ing shelves. “ 
SACRED HEART SCHOOL eect ainest Administration | oe. ie. ae. WA. 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 
Boarding School for Boys: grades 4 to 8 Pully Accredited. 
Conducted by 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART } —— EASTERN RITE | 
Modern Fireproof Building. Large Campus " EGE OF I wish to thank you for the article on | 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS COLL | the Eastern Rite Seminary in Pittsburgh | 




















= SAINT ELIZABETH | | (213) <5.'c" 220, ‘a ctl ma | 


SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA Oriental Rites. 








You may send your payments to Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity ‘ ‘ Nad ; ’ 
THE SIGN ¥ Being a Ukrainian Catholic of the By- | 
Passionist Fathers CONVENT STATION, N. J. | zantine Rite, I have always enjoyed telling | 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario ; . 











my Latin Catholic brethren about my beau- 
aaa = tiful Rite. I am sure your fine article will 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT MARY | help me a great deal in helping them un- 





— we \\p oe 


osse ON-THE-HUDSON derstand it. 

; sy a Coe: Cee, How Tat All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- CHARLES C. KREDENSOR 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for ; : 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School college, business, life. Character development and Kerster AFB, Miss. 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. Catalog. FOR EVERS 

Conducted by: SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC ; : pire 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY Newburgh, N. Y. Good old Frank Evers. Not just one, but 


two fine examples of illustrating art. 

















The checkerboard clowns on page 17 | 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT (Aug.) -a perfect concoction to go with - 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. the King’s Jesters presented for our con } | { 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY sideration by Florence Wedge. .. . ca 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training Ihe other contribution of Ever-ready Es 
Accredited 4 the Association of American Universities. : ee aa Sn 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City Frank got me to read Red Smith’s treatise 
Address Secretary | on horses and men. Ordinarily, I'd sail 
right by anything about horses but Frank's Bo 
| sextet from Saratoga caught my eye long —-- 


College of New Rochelle enough to give Red a sending. ad writes . 


well about much more than _ baseball. 






































Box S, Oakdale, i 1 New York 








Frank, though, has me puzzled again. Was A. 
New Rochelle, New York horse number 4 in the fore and first un- oe 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns der the wire off page 61 to the right, o1 Mu. 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City did Win, Place, and Show go to 3, 7, and ' 
| 2, with horse number 4 still at the post 

— —— | off page 60 to the left? = 

LA SALLE GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE Any way you look at it, Frank does a | 
WHITE PLAINS YORK - ialemial : don 

Military Academy Westchester oan" swell job in the ~ se Ren 

Foremost Cath military preparatory Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion NORMAN CHAMBERLAI s 
school unde Chi stian Brothers. Ac FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees WOONSOCKET, me F¢ 
ry EG ad cy preparation. | Grades Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, | - 
— Heat a “se Teen van a journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, | oy 
Great S« Bay. 73rd year fine arts. | PALESTINE } nu 
Strite for Cataio Unusually beautifal location. Extensive campus. | A] 
Forty minutes from New York City. When I visited Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv | | ® 


in January, 1955, the marine guard at the 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE | ST. pay Ag, en paaae | American waged told” ol the famous | T 


joke that only Alfred Lilienthal could visit Acer 





oe 


> ee Conducted by Dominican Sisters . SRS . i 
Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) @ecieier rg hisec | the Arab countries ascertaining the fact f teach 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis © Bachel f Ss i that he is a Jew openly. BS owit 
. = 8 = | . ve 
Four-Year Course Leading to i. ~ssssmieowin mt oe esa : ee It was for this reason that I expected the frre 
7 me Bachelor of Arts Degree Education ee ae a Arab viewpoint on the Middle East trouble Pool 
Resident and Day Students 


=o 
iF 
5 


Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio § spot (August, p. 13). Instead he drags the Mar 

hoary chestnuts that the existence of Is > %¢9! 
rael caused the Middle East problem, and MC 

COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO aggressive Israel refuses to negotiate with 








Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio the Arab countries. He goes on to hawk Boar; 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- | that the aggressive American Zionists, of F Dire 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, | . Max : 4 er 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation which | am one, are pressuring our Stale § Gras 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and Department into making errors. . . . ' 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. ; ’ Clas 


. ilie Z 4 mvince the | 
For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO S ieee Lae cen eon 


\rab countries to negotiate, I promise to § Cou 
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Sell CATHOLIC Christmas Cards 
Make $60.00 Easy in Spare Time 


Show your friends lovely, new, Religious Cards never 
before offered. Amazing values. Sell 21 for $1.00. Up 
to 100% profit. Over 57 other assortments on which 
you can make easy money fast. Start now—write for 

samples today. a LSIOR GREETINGS, 5938 
Fieldstone Rd., N. Y. 71, N. Y. 












POCONO 


VACATION or HONE 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 


fe on 160 acre estate. 60 $0 Deew Cabana 


Main Lodg 

Cottages with television & private 

and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 

Suzanne.”’ Adjoining estate of Villa of +t he? 

of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA, 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 


WANTED sewetey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. We 
are Cosaees gold buyers. Write for FREE in- 


formatio 
oleae ROSE REFINERS 
__29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Wh. 3 


Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities, Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural. Write for catalog. 

T.O.R. 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


Seton Hill College-- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 
| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary ‘teacher education ; art, 
| music, home economics education. Campus 
| nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national accreditation. 


t—._Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S__ 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 


B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teache 























Box E 

















training; pre med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sport’ program. Dramatic and musical productions 
With nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
Dhere. 325-acre 


campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 

Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 

Poot Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
ary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, 


Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 











pressure with my fellow Zionists the Israelis 
to do the same. 

MELVIN COHEN 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 

Lilienthal’s treatment of the Pales- 
tine problem was the best I’ve read. It 
seems to me the Arabs have a right to 
compensation and knowing their tempera- 
ment it seems the U.S. should act now if 


not sooner! 
James P. KEOGH 
GRAND Forks, N. D. 
TRI-UNE (CONT'D) 
I wish to congratulate your magazine 
for an article in its July issue. The article 
was “Tri-Une” by Milton Lomask. It ex- 


plained to my mother in about a_ half- 
hour what I have been trying to tell her 
for about a year. A few parents of my 
friends also read the article and now un- 
derstand what we mean about going steady 
and other things. We all wish to give our 
thanks to Milton who is okay with 

KATHERINE 


us. 
FERER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JULY 


I think the July issue of THE SIGN par- 
ticularly good. J. Q. Adams was new to 
me though I’m in business in New York, as 
were the Marciano anecdotes since I skip 
the sports page. 

Ihe ten-year list of plays reviewed was a 
stroke of genius; and Father Weaver's ar- 
ticle on the loss of a sense of sin most 
compelling and inspiring. 

M. E. McLAUGHLIN 
New York, N. Y. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


You know we have nothing like it 
SIGN) in this country either in the 
religious or the secular field. In fact it is as 


(Tut 


good as our pre-war weekly Picture Post 
which was beautifully produced on art 
paper. Of course that paper had to shed 


all its glamour on account of the war and 
has never got back old format. I 
found the May issue very interesting and 
you have struck an even balance between 
the religious and secular. I feel proud to 
show this to a non-Catholic. 
THOMAS 


to its 


HINDLE 


LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


KEEPING A PROMISE 


Before the new school-year commences, 
I am going to keep a promise I made to 


myself several months 


ago. The promise 
was to let you know how much we appre- 
ciate and enjoy THr SIGN magazine. 


\s a rule we do not subscribe to any of 
the daily newspapers. For the most part, 
we depend on magazines such as Time and 
Newsweek for our information. However, 
we are always happy to get THE SIGN and 
see the opinions there expressed on world- 
wide and local happenings. We akways 
feel secure in making these ideas our own, 
since we know they backed 
Christian principles. : 

Sister M. 
CALIF. 


are by sound 
Canisius, C.S.J. 
Van Nuys, 












BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Send For Free Book Telling How Easily r, 
You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, Accordion, 
ANY Instrument This EASY A-B-C Way 


Now IT’S EASY to learn music at 
~*“ home. No tiresome ‘‘exercises.’’ No 
teacher, just START RIGHT OUT playing simple 
pieces. Thousands now play who never thought they 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as A-B-C 
to learn to play popular music, hymns, classical and 
any other music on easy-pay plan: only a few cents 
a lesson. Over 900,000 students! (Our 58th success- 
ful year.) 
Stop Cheating Yourself of these Joys! 

Popularity! New friends. Gay parties. Good times. 
Career. Extra Money. Understz and, appreciate and con- 
verse about music. Learn lives and compositions of 
modern and great masters .. . Relax! Banish worries 
and frustrations. Satisfy self-expression, creative urge. 
Gain self-confidence. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. 
method can teach you quickly 


Find out why our 
, easily, inexpensively. 


Write for %St-page illus- 
trated Free Book. No ob- 
ligation. Mention your 
favorite instrument. Just 


mail coupon below today! 
No salesman will call. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Studio 11510 
Port Washington, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK 





—— eee Se eee ee ee 





Cece cere serreresseeees ee | 


(Please Print) 


Address ceccccesccsccssseeessesseesees 






| u. s. scHoot oF music | 
| Studio 11510, Port Washington, N. Y. | 
Please send me your 36-page illustrated Free 

| Book. I would like to play (Name instrument). | 
| DRE. 6s 6 0 8.0 660. Ce RS eS Ke 6c | 
| Have you | 
| Instrument? ..ccccccccccccccccccersess | 
5 Name 

L 





BUY DIRECT and 


~y:\ | ay 


on ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
EASY TERMS 


Accordions of famous makes and 
breath-taking beauty now can be 
yours! Mail coupon for FREE 
Color Catalog and amazing 
“eager Prices. Special offer 
for limited 
time only. 











TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


World’s largest selection 
directfrom Importer to you! 
30 models to choose from. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back. Trade- 
ins accepted. Terms low as 
$10 monthly. Write today! 


GUARANTEE 
° 
MAIL 
COUPON 






Big Sead me FREE Color Catalog— 
Color full details. 
Catalog Name 





Address 


I 
FREE! City State—__. 
ACCO MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS 


2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. TS-106, Chicago, Il. 


1956 79 
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SENSATIONAL FACTORY-T0- YOU DOLL SALE! 


y Na 4 13” WORE AND 
ROCKER-CRIB OUTFIT 


Includes A Gorgeous Wardrobe of 
@ COMPLETE OUTFITS 


ce amie 


MAGNIFICENT 
BRIDAL 
ENSEMBLE 


SH95 


plus 50¢ 
for handling 


regular 
$14.95 value 


FEATURES: eee at 
® Go-fo-sleep eyes hse 3k 
* Huggable flexible latex body Afternoon 


¢ Unbreakable realistic soft vinyl head 
® Deep rooted hair can be washed, combed, brushed, set 


® Gaily trimmed rocker-crib includes pillow and mattress 


TRULY THE BUY OF A LIFETIME! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


INSTANT SALES COMPANY DEPT. Ts-1 
This adorable 7 DOLL IN 1 combination will truly 175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y.- 
excite your little one. She'll cherish the flexible latex Please rush gorgeous SWEETHEART doll and 7 outfits at 
body as she places it in the lined rocker that has a $4.95 plus 50¢ for handling plus C.O.D. postage. Full 


mattress and pillow. purchase price refunded if not satisfied. 





The unbreakable realistic soft vinyl head has deep NAME 

rooted hair that can be shampooed, brushed, combed, oc adie print) aes 
curled, and set. A BIG 18 HIGH, this is a wonderful 

value. 


ADDRESS 


Remember, you get the complete 7 outfits plus this 

* ° city ZONE STATE 
gorgeous doll and rocker-crib, at one unbelievably 
low price! ORDER NOW! [| To save postage, | enclose $4.95 plus 50¢ for 


handling. Please ship prepaid. 


BUY FACTORY DIRECT AND SAVE! (MiRtepceeneciameenaas 


— © 


‘ 
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Ytutomatic erectric 
FRYER:SKILLET 


WITH CONTROLLED HEAT 











Easy-to-Read 
“ COOKING 


Automatic TEMPERATURE SELECTOR 
Easy-to-read heat selector dial sets the 
heat of your Fryer-Skillet at correct tem- 
perature—and keeps it there at all times. 








FINGERTIP 


- CONTROL General Electric (U ik 
S COOKS EVERYTHING FROM A 
secltATING ELEMENT SEALED IN| | PERFECT BREAKFAST TO A COMPLETE MEAL FOR 7 PEOPLE 


cular heating element heats cooking sur- 


‘ ? Now enjoy the time-saving convenience of AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED COOK- 
ace faster, has wider area of direct heat. - 

ING! This BIG, heavy cast aluminum electric skillet is just like having a portable range so you 
can cook and serve foods piping hot right at your table. The TEMPERATURE SELECTOR DIAL 
masterminds every meal to perfection. Signal light indicator tells you when proper heat has 
been reached. Imbedded, cast-in X-Rod heating element provides accurate heat with no-scorch 
areas. Durable, lifetime cast aluminum with a luxurious, highly-polished, EASY-TO-CLEAN 
finish. ''Sil-Tone" treated cooking area prevents foods from sticking. Has cool Bakelite handle, 
CONTROLLED HEAT EVEN COOKING extra high dome cover and heat-proof, mar-proof legs. 110-120 volts, A-C. FREE RECIPE 


Overheated pan scorches food—in a cool book included. Don't miss this sensational offer. IT MAY NEVER BE REPEATED AGAIN! 
pan food absorbs fat. Controlled even y 


heat cooks food properly. sarees WBS) 10-DAY FREE HOME TRIAL 
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Stove Cooked Fryer-Skillet Cooked 


ao anata = ah eteleiaiietiniee aa 





. Niresk Industries, Dept. EK-4 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Please rush at once $29.95 value FRYER-SKILLET at the total cost to me of 
only $9.95. Include FREE Recipe Book. If lam not completely satisfied | can 
return for a full and prompt refund. 


| Enclosed find $9.95 plus 80c for 0) Ship C.O.D. plus postage. 
postage and handling. Ship prepaid. Same guarantee. 
days. you ae d - Name 
MORE COOKING SURFACE return for 4 P 

Family size! Cooks and serves for 7 ¢ YAS aa Address. 
people. Extra large, new square shape. RM I 

Extra easy to loos too! : ‘ ipaeee Copyright 1956 City. _Zone_ State 

. a NIRESK INDUSTRIES 

Chicago 40, III. 
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LEAV Bel 


PED AM 


Now you 


in magnificently-bound volumes 


can enjoy big savings on 


any volume shown on this page for 


OMNIBUS VOLUME =5 


( 


BERNADETTE AND LOURDES, /) 
P 


( 


PLAYED BY EAR 


SHRINES TO OUR LADY Around the World, 
7 i 


() 


OMNIBUS VOLUME =1 








Just JOS Ww 


you'll 


Choose Any of These 


ll Bring Your Family 


MY OME of These 
Worthwhile Books 


books that delight and inspire Catholics... 
As a demonstration, take 


be proud to own 


only 10¢ with membership! 


10 Rewarding Books 


( 


RICHEST OF THE POOR, Theodore 


hy 


I \ (| $ 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING, /y Bishop 
I. Sheer ( { { 


(t 
STOP, LOOK, AND LIVE, 4y James Kelle) 


THE SPEAR, 


OMNIBUS VOLUME +2 


SS 


Maynard 


aM 4) 


% 


22g 


Fulton 























How This Generous Offer Enables You to Enjoy the Most Interesting 


ANY 


yes ONI 


( 


Outstanding Approved Books —at a 
Substantial Saving 


NO witl 
BOOK CLUB, 


ANY ONI 


and Worthwhile Catholic Books — at Remarkable Savings 


K outstandin 
by itself 


nly the 


remark 


selection, pe 


thar 


Send Only 10¢ for Introductory Volume 


S 


urself how t 


} 


the Club will s 


nes (which woul 
" t publishers’ editions 
> r NL\Y i And, after rece 
t, if 1 are not delighted, you may 
Mail the coupon 
CATHOLIC FAMILY 
Garden City, N. Y 


iV 
cane 


hit 
Stil 


t n 
I i nce 


¢ t 


Dept. SGN-10, 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. SGN-10, Garden City, N. Y. 
I ¢ e 10¢. Please send me AT ONCE the 
have ecked below I roll me as a men 
receive advance notice ol a coming selec 
ed not take a very month 
durit the wh year, at tl 
) price of or 2.00 each 
I incel my membership at any time t 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If 
nply m fy the Club withir 
mbership will be cancelled. The intro 


il hy case 

RICHEST OF THE POOR 
SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
STOP, LOOK AND LIVE 
THE SPEAR 
THOUGHTS FOR DAILY 
LIVING 


LOURDES 
OMNIBUS VOLUME 
OMNIBUS VOLUME 
OMNIBUS VOLUME 
PLAYED BY EAR 


#2 


#5 


Zone No 
(il any) 


Continental U.S.A 


Good in 





Only 
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